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B They were two 
young men who 
had been the 
best of friends. 
One Protestant, 
one Catholic. 
They were having 

H " ' M a drink together 
| when the gunmen 
struck. Lying 
S?p together on the 
floor, they wer§ 

S* shot in cold blood 
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Damien Trainor: be and Philip were like brothers’ and shared an enthusiasm for care 
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John Mullin 
Ireland Correspondent 

T O THE two young 
men. the tag 
Catholic or Prot- 
estant was simply 
that: a labeL They 
chose their 
friends because they liked 
them, opted for jobs which 
fulfilled boyhood fascina- 
tions. and favoured one local 
pub on account of its friendly 
atmosphere. 

Religion never came into it. 
It is sometimes easy to lose 
sight of an essential truth in 
Northern Ireland, where 
there is no shortage of sectar- 
ian conflict. But the two latest 
victims of the terrorists, far 
from being unigue. were 
quite the opposite. Those who 
shun bigotry make up the 
majority. 

Philip Allen, ar M. was the 
older of the two life-long I 


friends. He had many mates, 
but Damien Trainor. 25. was 
always special. He had told 
Damien last weekend he 
planned to marry his long- 
term girlfriend, and had 
asked him to be his best man 
Damien was delighted. They 
were discussing the arrange- 
ments when they were 
murdered. 

The two men lived across 
the divide, and they died that 
way too. Yet there was defi- 
ance in the maimer of their 
deaths, a Protestant and a 
Catholic lying side by side on 
the floor of the Railway Bar 
on Tuesday night, blood 
pumping from head wounds, 
aware of their parents' pres- 
ence. trying to hang on to life. 

They died in Daisy Hill Hos- 
pital in Newry a few minutes 
after a retired Roman Catho- 
lic priest, Desmond Corrigan, 
had whispered the last rites 
to them at Dessie Cana van's 
pub in Poyntzpass, a village of 


400 souls in County Armagh. 
But the victims’ defiance sur- 
vived their passing 

The murders, most likely 
the work of the maverick Loy- 
alist Volunteer Force, long 
desperate for a spectacular 
m assacre to win its place In 
the annals of terrorist atroc- 
ity, served only to galvanise 
the push for peace. 

Last night detectives were 
still holding three men. all 
loyalists from Ban bridge, Co 
Down, for questioning about 
the shooting. 

Politicians, often accused of 
platitudes at such times, rose 
to the occasion. 

David Trimble. Ulster 
Unionist leader, said he was 
ashamed that the killings 
were the work of Protestants: 
He and Seamus MaHon, dep- 
uty SDLP leader, are the local 
MPs. and they visited the be- 
reaved together. Each spoke 
of redoubling efforts to find 
the political settlement which 


they hope will cut away the 
constituency for the terrorist 

The Prime Minister said in 
the Commons yesterday that 
the friendship of the two men 
should stand as a symbol of 
the peace process. Tony Blah- 
added: “Democracy must de- 
feat evfl.” 

Yet it was the ordinary folk 
in Poyntzpass who were most 
impressive. Shock was pain- 
fully apparent In the red- 
ttened eyes and stifled sobs in 
the predominantly Catholic 
village. But it was expressed 
positively: its people were de- 
termined to stick Cast to exem- 
plary cross-community 
relations. 

Brian Canavan, aged 39, 
son of the bar's owners, said: 
‘1 know all the people here. 
Everyone does. There are no 
republicans or loyalists here, 
and no-one gets upset about 
parades on March 17 or July 
12. We never thought this 
could happen here. But we 




Philip Alien: he was planning to get married and had asked Damien to be his best man 
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will make sure this horren- 
dous incident draws us closer 
still." 

Damien’s yellow van was 
parked just outside Dessie 
and Bernadette's tiny bar yes- 
terday, his mobile phone lead 
stQl banging from the ciga- 1 
rette lighter socket. He was | 


the third generation of his 
family to work in the village 
garage, and was on 24-hour 
breakdown caOL 

One local said he would 
jump out of bed at 2am if any- 
one needed help. He never 
heard a cross word from him, 
and he loved his work. 

He had to stay sober, and so 
he was drinking orange juice. 
Philip had also opted for a 
soft drink. Something stron- 
ger was the preserve of week- 
ends. when they would often 
head up to a club In Ban- 
bridge, Co Down. 

Two of Philip's three 
brothers were in the pub, 
which has been in the Cana- 
van family for three genera- 
tions. Alfie had just gone into 
the back room to watch televi- 
sion, leaving David in the 
front bar with the others, 
when two masked men burst 
in soon after 9pm. All told, 
there were six customers. 
Three were taking time off 


from the sheep sale, held 
every Tuesday and Thursday 
in the yards across the road, 
owned by the Allen family. 
Another half-hour, and the 
pub might have been packed. 

Damien was the only Catho- 
lic at the bar. There are three 
pubs in the village: all are 
used by both Catholics and 
Protestants, and either the 
terrorists were stupid as well 
as vicious, or the interaction 
was viewed as treachery. 

The first terrorist 
screamed: "Lie down, you 


fucking bastards." They shot 
Philip and Damien first, be- 
cause they were closest to the 
door. One man. James Mur- 
na g han . 38, a former, held up 
his bar stool as protection. He 
thinks he might have jogged a 
gunman's arm. 

They fired a dozen shots in 
all. killing two and injuring 
two more. Protestant farmers 
from Newtonhamilton. Co 
Down. They were in a stable 
turn to page 2, col umn 3 

Analysis, page 11 
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Company on collision course 
with regulator over £ 80 m saving 




Kafth Harper 
Transport Editor 

R ailtrack was last 
night facing a furious 
row with the rail regu- 
lator for imposing a 25 per 
cent cut on its track mainte- 
nance bill when parts of its 
11,000 mile network have 
been declared unsafe. 

Less than 48 hours after 
revelations that the Health 
and Safety Executive could 
start prosecutions against the 
company for poor mainte- 
nance, Railtrack confirmed 
that it has warned companies 
bidding for work that it wants 
to save £80 million on its 
annual repairs bilL 

It said it was re-examining 
its track renewal strategy- for 
the South-east after all bids 
for a new three-year contract 


were thrown out for being too 
expensive. Existing contrac- 
tors will have their present 
contracts extended to October 
until a way is found to lower 
prices. 

Brian Mellit, Rail track’s en- 
gineering and production di- 
rector. says that it has de- 
cided to reschedule the work 
into a number of smaller 
packages. “They will be com- 
petitively re-tendered with 
the objective of obtaining bet- 
ter value for money.” 

The company said it could 
save money because competi- 
tive tendering was being used 
for the first time. A spokes- 
man claimed: “This will not 
lead to any reduction in qual- 
ity or safety. Competing com- 
panies will have to assure us 
they will observe our safety 
criteria or tbeir bids win be 
rejected." Railtrack says that 
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it is spending £300 million on 
track renewals this year, 
twice as much as British Rail 
achieved, but it has been told 
by the railway inspectorate 
that this is not good enough 
four years after privatisation. 
It also needs to make up a 


backlog of £277 million in 
frack expenditure which has 
been demanded by the rail 
r regulator, John Swift. 

Ralltrack*s moves are likely 
to bring it into conflict with 
Mr Swift He is meeting offi- 
cials from the railway inspec- 
torate today to discuss the 
Health and Safety Executive's 
new concerns about the state 
of the railway. 

The regulator has the 
power to make sure that Rail- 
track's investment pro- 
gramme complies with indus- 
try standards. 

Mr Swift’s office made it 
clear last night that the HSE 
could expect “immediate" as- 
sistance from the regulator if 
it wanted to press Railtrack to 
spend more money on im- 
proving infrastructure. Rail- 
track’s licence obligations 
make the company publicly 
accountable to the regulator 
for delivery of its Investment 
programme. 

This week's revelation by 
the HSE that passenger safety 


is at risk because parts of the 
railway are badly maintained 
comes at a politically sensi- 
tive time for the Government. 
The Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott, is in the 
middle of negotiations with 
Railtrack about a rescue bid 
for the 68-mile Channel Tim, 
nel rail link. 

During the next few 
months, Railtrack is likely to 
foce a number of high profile 
prosecutions by the HSE over 
a number of derailments due 
to faulty track. In the first, 
next month, it has admitted 
liability after a freight train 
fell off a viaduct in south Lon- 
don, injuring six people. 

Rail track’s admission cam* 
as the National Audit Office 
revaled that the sale of three 
train leasing companies 
owned by British Rail cost the 
taxpayer £1.1 billion because 
they were sold off too cheaply. 

Leader comment, page 9 ; 
Tough ourfas on rafl sale, 
page 12 
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I Reports that this 
man has been 
seen alone 
seeking spiritual 
solace have been 
denied. Has he 
got something to 
confess? 

See page 3 
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Sketch 


Evading hurdles 
on a high horse 



Simon Hoggart 


I T WOULD be quite wrong to 
say that Tony Blair turned 
up in the Commons yester- 
day in a waxed jacket and 
moleskin plus fours, as a 
cloud of midges buzzed around 
his head, but there was an un- 
deniably rustic tone to some of 
his answers. 

Normally in the Commons 
you can just hear the bullshit; 
yesterday you could almost 
smeU it as well. 

Anne McGuire (Lab, Stir- 
ling) described the pitiful state 
of the countryside after 18 
years of Tory misrule: the de- 
crease in people's incomes, 
the “massive increase In 
homelessness" and so on. 

Mr Blair bad no problem 
with that. He leapt on to his 
high horse and galloped off in 
hot pursuit of the Tories and 
their little, bushy-tailed 
leader. ''Four hundred and 
fifty rural schools closed! 
Crime up! Poverty up! 

“And." He paused for effect 
"They gave the country BSE!” 
The Tories gasped in horrified 
pleasure. (Anyone who has 
attended one of these events 
knows that they really eqjoy 
the hunt.) "Let me repeat it 
again." said Mr Blair. "They 
gave the country BSE!” 

This is perfectly true, which 
is why the Conservatives 
reacted so angrily. (It would 
be tempting to say that they all 
went “ooh arr, ooh arr", but 
sadly they did not.) 

The Prime Minister an- 
nounced “good news from 
Brussels”. The certified herd 
scheme was up and running. 


"At long last, after the long 
years of Conservative failure. 


there is now at least some 
light at the end of the tunnel!" 

(What happened to Douglas 
Hogg's scheme to beat the ban 
with "animal passports”? I 
could never work out how 
they'd have got the cows into 
those little photo booths.) 

When we strayed from bu- 
colic affairs, the Prime Minis- 


ter became more evasive. In- 
deed be has become a maestro 
at not answering questions, 
but in such a pleasant, jokey 
fashion that no one seems to 
mind, or even notice. 

Maria Fyfe (Lab, Maryhill) 
pointed out that we were ap- 
proaching International 
Women's Day. The Tories 
perked up. For some of them, 
every day is International 
Women’s Day. Ms Fyfe 
wanted an assurance that the 
Government would be making 
certain that the new Scottish 
assembly had equal numbers 
of men and women. You might 
have read in the Guardian 
that this plan may be dropped 
for legal reasons. 

Mr Blair wasn't answering 
that He fully supported equal 
opportunities for women. 
Why. It was because of his 
changes that there were so 
many women on Labour's 
benches now. The Witches of 
Eastwick stirred with plea- 
sure at Jack Nicholson's ■ 
charm and completely ignored 
the fact that he had com- 
pletely ignored the question. 

Chris Muhin had a crafty 
ruse. He asked whether, when 
the time came to write his 
memoirs, the Prime Minister 
(cries of "Resign!") would be 
sure to give HarperCollins a 
wide berth? 

Did he expect a wide-rang- 
ing denunciation of Rupert 
Murdoch’s decision to lose the 
Patten memoirs? Of course 
not He's been around far too 
long for thaL 

Mr Bfair thought the ques- 
tion "a trifle premature", 
though he would certainly 
seek Mr MuQin’s advice. “He 
might even merit a chapter!” 

(This seems improbable. 
Much as I like the determined 
and cunning MP for Sunder- 
land South. I don’t think any 
publisher would be too 
gripped by a proposal which 
included a chapter entitled 
The M ull in Years. If s not 
quite up there with The Elvis I 
Knew, or even How I Cured 
Churchill's Flatulence.) 

At the start of the session 
Mr Blair denounced the men 
who killed the two friends in 
Northern Ireland on Tuesday. 
"Those gunmen symbolised 
the past." he said. This might 
seem curiously unemotional, 
until you realise that, in Mr 
Blair’s lexicon, not being mod- 
em is the worst thing you can 
say about anyone. 


Review 


Gags, gangsters, 
but nowhere to go 


Mic Moroney 


Twenty Grand 

Peacock Theatre, Dublin 


D eclan Hughes 

emerged from Trinity. 
Dublin, in the mid-1980s 
with a peer group of writers, 
directors and actors who 
leaped from the Dublin fringe 
to London under the mantle of 
Rough Magic. 

From his DashieQ Hammett 
homage, I Can't Get Started, to 
Digging For Fire — which saw 
his company acting out their 
own biographies — Hughes's 
plots and settings often act as 
coathangers for one-liners or 
blasphemous insult routines. 

Twenty Grand has all the 
familiar qualities but veers 
into the knockabout Dublin 
working class idiom of Paul 
Merrier and Roddy Doyle, 
with a gangster thriller which 
does not seem entirely sure 
whether it is a noir pastiche, a 
topical satire, or, well, a seri- 
ous play. 

Co nail Morrison, gifted in- 
house director at the Abbey, 
assembles a handful of Dub- 
lin’s best actors for the task. 
Liam Carney plays crimelord 
Frank ■‘Sinatra" Hackett 
shaping up to abandon the 
underworld for property spec- 
ulation. Enter the sharp-wit- 
ted and equally ruthless 


Tommy Dalton (Anthony 
Brophy), who has shacked up 
with Hacketf s estranged but 
much-adored daughter (Ame- 
lia Crowley). 

Hackett makes a surprising 
decision to pass over his psy- 
chotic, slavering son and 
hand his operation over to 
Tommy. Naturally, it’s a 
sting. And naturally It esca- 
lates into a bloodbath, with 
plenty of gunshots to keep you 
hopp ing off your seat 

It’s played with comic ma- 
chismo across the saturated 
colours of Kathy Strachan’s 
set, and with plenty of Vene- 
tian blinds and cigar smoke to 
match the hard-boiled argot 
and jive talk. But it all rather 
accentuates a lack of authen- 
ticity in the basic d ialect 

Once more, the scenario be- 
comes a vehicle for topical hu- 
mour (selling cut cocaine to 
the rich kids who come into 
Temple Bar looking for an op- 
portunity to Ignore Bono). 
More interesting is the vi- 
cious witat the expense of the 
dim-witted psycho, or the 
ouch! factor as a guy’s face is 
beat-glued to an electric plate. 

But mostly the humour 
seems aimed at a chattering 
class consensus, fed on 
received notions of the crime 
world by the news pages of the 
Irish Times. Hughes can 
write, but here he seems like a 
writer in search of a subject 
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, ooen as certain to lift ban 


Narrow counter vote by EU veterinary officers, but agriculture ministers are seen __ 

Beef exports set to resume 


Stephan Bates tai Brussels 


T HE Government 
last night welcomed 
the prospect that 
beef exports may 
resume later this 
month from part of the United 
Kingdom, exactly two years 
after the European Union im- 
posed a worldwide ban in the 
wake of the BSE crisis. 

Although chief veterinary 
officers from the ElTs is 
member states narrowly 
foiled to vote by a sufficient 
majority to lift the ban for (he 
so-called certified herds 
scheme put forward by the 


Government, it now seems 
certain to be passed by agri- 
culture ministers meeting in 
Brussels on March 16. 

Tony Blair told the Com- 
mons: "At long last, after long 
years of Conservative foilure, 
there is at least some light at 
the end of the tu nnel " 

Only four countries voted 
against accepting the certi- 
fied herds proposal — Luxem- 
bourg, Spain, Germany and 
Belgium — with France ab- 
staining for technical 
reasons. 

Although under EU major- 
ity voting rules that was in- 
sufficient for an immediate 
easing of the ban. only a 


straight majority will be 
needed when the ministers 
meet 

The vote by 10 member 
, states in favour of the British 
proposal is a substantial im- 
provement on previous 
i efforts to get the ban lifted, 
i A British official in Brus- 
sels said: "This is a very good 
result, for better than we had 
hoped for.” 

' He added: “It is a good sign 
in advance of the meeting.'’ 
The certified herds scheme 
will apply to meat from cattle 
aged between six and 30 
months, with computerised 
records, from herds proven to 
be free of BSE for at least 


eight years. At present, that 
mean s only cattle from North- 
ern Ireland will be eligible for 
export, because only there 
have computerised records 
been in place for a long 
winng h time. 

Ben Gill, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, 
said: "This decision Is very 
encouraging for all cattle pro- 
ducers. Many will.see this as 
a glimmer of light.” 

The minis terial meeting on 
March 16 will be chaired by 
Jack Cunningham, the Agri- 
culture Secretary, because 
Britain currently bolds the 
EU presidency. 

The veterinary officers had 


not been expected to vote for 
an immediate lifting of . Jhe 
beef ban, because througlWht 
the BSE crisis they have 
shown themselves to be und^ 

beavy political pressure from 
their governments despite no- 
tionaUy being expected to act 
on purely scientific advice. 

But they did vote down pro- 
posals backed by Germany, 
the most hardline opponent of 
any lifting of the ban. tot 
countries that have not exp£ 
rienced any cases of BSE 
should be exempted fromaf; 
ditional hygiene regulations 
requiring high risk materials, 
such as spinal cords and 
brains, to be stripped out 


of carcasses 

Thai proposal, which the 
European ^Commission 
backed under German pres- 
sure, would not only 
ated a two-tier market in defi- 
ance of EU convention, but 
would have penalised mem- 
ber states which have bad 
nnl? a handful of cases. 

There has been a Bowing 
sense in Europe that British 
hygiene standards have im- 
proved and little further 
could be expected to be done 
to improve beef safety, with 
even MEPs in a German-led 
commi ttee at the European 
parliament accepting the rig- 
our of current regulations. 
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American 
troops killed 
500 civilians at 
My Lai. Hugh 
Thompson, 
above, risked 
his life to end 
the slaughter. 
Martin Kettle 
reports 
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The scene of devastation after US troops rampaged through the undefended village of My Lai In 1968. in the most notorious massacre of the Vietnam war 


US honours hero who defied Vietnam atrocity 


F OR 30 years former 
United States Army 
Warrant Officer Hugh 
Thompson has been a forgot- 
ten hero, but tomorrow he 
will at last receive an official 
decoration for his part in try- 
ing to stop the most notorious 
massacre of the Vietnam War. 

In the public ceremony at 
| the Vietnam Veterans' Memo- 
rial In Washington on which 
he has insisted. Mr Thomp- 
l son. who is now 54, will be 
presented with the Soldiers' 
Medal for his bravery In en- 
tering the line of fire to pre- 
vent the further slaughter or 
Vietnamese civilians at My 
Lai In March 1968. 

The award comes after a 10- 
year campaign by Mr Thomp- 
son's admirers to have his 
deeds properly recognised by 
the American military estab- 
lishment, which remains 


I deeply reluctant to criticise 
itself about Vietnam. 

Five hundred Vietnamese 
civilians were killed at My 
Lai when a company of US 
troops under the command of 
Lieutenant William Calley 
went on the rampage in the 
South Vietnamese village. 

Mr Thompson and his two- 
man helicopter crew had been 
ordered to swoop down over 
My Lai as part of an operation 
against a North Vietnamese 
battalion thought to be oper- 
ating in the vicinity. When 
they reached the village they 
watched as an American sol- 
dier on the ground shot dead 
an injured Vietnamese girl. 

As he came in to land. Mr 
Thompson realised that the 
US Army’s Charlie Company 
had gone on an uncontrolled 
killing spree. He and bis crew- 
saw toe bodies of Vietnamese 


children, women and old men 
piled in an irrigation ditch 
with others cowering nearby. 
Mr Thompson called to the US 
troops to help toe wounded 
but they responded by firing 
at the villagers. When he told 
the officer in charge to help 
get the villagers out. the offi- 


ter in front of the troops and 
ordered his crew to train 
their weapons on their com- 
rades. If the Americans at- 
tempted to harm the villagers, 
Mr Thompson ordered: "You 
open up on them." 

Mr Thompson radioed to 
two gunships and together 


Mr Thompson landed his helicopter In 
front of the troops and ordered his crew 
to train their weapons on their comrades 


cer said the only thing be 
would give them would be a 
band grenade. 

As a group of American sol- 
diers, their weapons at the 
ready, advanced on another 
huddle of villagers, Mr 
Thompson landed his belicop- 


tbey airlifted more than a 
dozen survivors to safety. 
“These people were looking 
for me to help and there was 
no way I could turn my back 
on them,” he said recently. 

He flew back to the village 
where one of his crew. Glenn 


Andreotta. found a live two- 
year-old boy. still clinging to 
his slaughtered mother. 

When he returned to his 
base Mr Thompson told hi* 
commanders what he had 
seen. Shortly afterwards he 
received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross but without any 
citation commending his 
actions at My Lai. Mr Thomp- 
son says the cross was 1 
awarded to keep him quiet i 

The massacre at My Lai 
caused outrage in toe United 
States and internationally. A 
year later. 25 US soldiers were 
charged with murder, but only 
Lt Calley was convicted. He be- 
came a rightwing hero and 
served only three days of his 
sentence before being trans- 
ferred to bouse arrest 
» , F ^ Americans knew about 
Mr Thompson’s role until he 
was interviewed for a BBC 


documentary on the 20th an- 
niversary of My Lai in 1988. 
The documentary led to the 
formation of a campaign to 
honour Mr Thompson which 
was rewarded by a Pentagon 
announcement in 1996 that he 
would received the Soldiers’ 
Medal, awarded for bravery 
in circumstances in which no 
opposing army is involved. 

Tomorrow’s ceremony ban 
taken more than 18 months to 
arrange, mainly because Mr 
Thompson refused to accept a 
private ceremony in the Pen- 
tagon as ori ginally offered. 

Mr Thompson’s fellow crew 
members will also receive 
medals. Lawrence Colburn, 
who aimed his gun at his own 
side on Mr Thompson’s 
orders, will be present. An- 
dreotta was killed in Vietnam 
later in 1968 and will receive 
bis medal posthumously. 


They were the best of friends and they were shot in cold blood 


continued from page l 
condition in Craigavon Area 
Hospital in Portadown 
yesterday. 

Ft Corrigan said he tried to 
comfort Damien and Philip. 
"The boys were lying on the 
ground. They were still con- 
scious at that stage and l tried 
to console them. I tried to talk 
to them, to encourage them, 
give them some hope. They 
responded for a short time 


but then we were losing them. 
Their parents were there and 
I encouraged the parents to 
keep speaking to them and I 
think they were aware that 
their parents were there. 

"There was no pandemoni- 
um. Everyone was just trying 
to do whatever they could for 
the boys.” 

An ll-year-old girl who was 
with the two fanners was un- ! 
injured, and Bernadette Cana- 


van, who had been serving 
the customers, dived behind 
the bar and crawled through 
a doorway leading to stairs. 
Bullets came after her. but 
missed. She is 67. 

She was able to call an am- 
bulance, and help the 
wounded. But she lapsed into 
shock soon afterwards, and 
slept most of yesterday. Her 
son said that she somehow 
blamed herself for toe two 


deaths. The two victims were 
well-known and loved. Their 
fathers. Cecil Allen, butcher, 
and Sean Trainor, garage 
owner, had been close for 
years. No-one can remember 
how the boys first met but 
they soon became 
inseparable. 

Coleman Trainor. Damien's 
uncle said: "Wherever 
Damien went Philip went. 
And wherever Philip went, 


Daraain would be there too " 
Mane Campbell. Damien’s 
aunt said: “They were more 

Th* b ££? ers ^ fiends. 

ine> had a really soecial 
bond, and they were both 
lovely men." 

w as well-built and 
good-looking; Philip, a lorry 
was shorter and fofr. 
They had shared one abiding 
Passion, cars, and used to 
bore some of their friends 


with technical chit-chat 
It was too early to be sure 
yesterday, but the two fam- 
ilies are considering a joint 
memorial service. There will 
be no wedding this summer, 
but all of Poyntzpass and hun- 
dreds more fix>m for beyond 
will be there for the funerals 
week, determined to send 
their own message to those 
who cut the the two men 
down. 
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Liverpool player faces inquiry as 
Coilymore is first to go public on 
alleged jibes. Ian Ross reports 


NGL1SH football 
yesterday found it- 
self embroiled in 
its most serious 
race row yet when 
Aston Villa's Stan Coilymore 
publicly accused Steve Hark- 
ness of calling him a "coon". 
The Liverpool player had 
forced his way into the home 
dressing room immediately 
after Saturday's Premiership 
game between the two clubs 
to deliver the insult 
"I was being wound up all 
game and was getting racial 
abuse." said Coilymore. 
’Harkness called me a coon. I 
There were also other things 
said that were even worse. It 
was racial abuse of the worst 
kind and totally out of order. 

"It hurt me very much in- 
deed and I am still consider- 
ing whether to make an offi- 
cial complaint I went out of 
my way to tell the black play- 
ers at Liverpool what had 
happened. Harkness has to 
live with them as well as him- 
self." . J 

C-ollvmore, who joined 
Villa from Liverpool last 
summer after two seasons on 
Merseyside, insisted that he 
and Harkness had enjoyed a 
smooth working relationship 
during their time together at 
Anfleld. * . 

“I couldn't understand his 
comments because there was 
nothing bad between me and 
him when I was at Liverpool; 
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and Madeleine Bunting 




T ony blair has 
attended Mass alone 
at Westminster Cathe- 
dral several times 
since Christmas on Saturday 
or Sunday evenings, prompt- 
ing speculation about the ex- 
tent to which he is drawn to 
the Roman Catholic faith 
practised by his wife. Cherie, 
and their three children. 

The Prime Minister’s offi- 
cial spokesman confirmed 
that Mr Blair bad attended 
Mass alone on at least one oc- 
casion recently, but said he 
was not considering convert- 
ing to Catholicism. The 
spokesman would neither 
confirm nor deny that Mr 
Blair had been seen several 
times amid congregations of 
between 700 and l.ooo people. 

The spokesman conceded 
there would be “a minor 
element of legitimate public 
inquiry" if the Prime Minis- 
ter was planning to follow 
prominent Anglicans like the 
former Conservative minis- 
ters. John Gummer and Anne 
Wlddecombe. into the Catho- 
lic fold. 

Given the long history of 
political antagonism between 
the two churches since the 
16th century Reformation, 
and the Church of England's 
official status as the estab- 
lished church, some academic 
and religious authorities dis- 
agreed with Downing Street's 
view. 

Though there would be no 
legal barrier to Mr Blair be- 
coming Britain's first Catho- 
lic premier of the modem era, 
the issue remains a sensitive 
one in Northern Ireland and 
in parts of England and 
Scotland. 

The Downing Street spokes- 
man said: “Though the Prime 
Minister regularly worships 
at a Catholic church with his 
wife and family, he is not con- 
verting to Catholicism. The 
only occasion on which he 
has attended Westminster Ca- 
thedral alone arose because 
he had been at a speaking en- 
gagement and his family had 
attended church earlier.” 
Neither Westminster Cathe- 
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Stan Coilymore celebrates the first of his two goals against his former club in Saturday's match - photograph ryan browne 


we always got on all right,” 
said Coilymore. 

Although there have been 
several cases of alleged verbal 
abuse in recent seasons, this 
is believed to be the first time 
a player has gone public on 
the details of comments 
claimed to have been made to 
| him by a fellow professional 

After allegedly levelling his 
racist comments at Colly- 
more. who scored both goals 
in Villa’s 2-1 win. Harkness 
was apparently confronted by 
several other Villa players 
and removed from the dress- 
ing room. 

Liverpool last night an- 
nounced that they bad 
launched an inquiry into the 
incident which could have 
serious consequences for 
Harkness. aged 26. 

It is still unclear whether 
Harkness will face action by 
the Football Association — 
the sport's governing body is 
unable to act or intervene un- 
less it receives an official 
complaint If it did an Investi- 
gation would certainly follow, 
and Harkness could be 
charged with bringing the 
game into disrepute. 

"There is a route for the 
club, Aston Villa, to complain 
to us if they so wish," said an 
FA spokesman. 

Collymore’s version of 
events was last night backed 
up by other members of the 
Villa camp. John Gregory, ap- 


Football’s own goals 


T HE past 12 months have 
revealed a stream of in- 
cidents that have done little 
, to promote harmony, writes 
Mike Ticher. in March 1997 
the Bolton striker Nathan 
Blake withdrew from Wa- 
les’s match with Belgium 
after accusing the manager 
Bobby Gould of making 
racist remarks In a half- 
time team talk and rathe 
training ground. Gould 
said: “All I said was “why 
didn't somebody pick the 
big black bastard up’, some- 
thing that ba« been said , 
many times in many dress- 
ing rooms.” 

Blake refused to accept 
Gould’s apology and has 
not played Cor Wales since. 

Last month West Ham’s 
Israeli midfielder Eyal Ber- 
kovic alleged he was on the 
end of anti-Semitic remarks 
from Blackburn Rovers 
players in a Cup tie at 


pointed Villa manager last 
week, said: "By the time I got 
there it was all over. I know 
about it and, yes, as far as I 
am concerned, it Is 
disgusting. 

"People just do not use that 
sort of language anymore. We 
have several black lads in our 
squad and I know Stan is very 
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Peter Schmeichel 

Upton Park. Rovers strenu- 
ously denied the charge 
and the matter appears to 
have died down. 

A fend between Arsenal’s 
Ian Wright and the Man- 
chester United goalkeeper 


angry about what went on. I 
don’t yet know if we shall 
complain as a club but Liver- 
pool are aware of what was 
said." 

Organisers of the “Kick rac- 
ism out of football" campaign 
called upon Coilymore and 
his club to make an official 
complaint 



Ian Wright 

Peter Schmeichel erupted 
last season. TV evidence 
seemed to support Wright’s 
cbhn that Schmeichel had 
racially abused him. but 
the Football Association ul- 
timately took no action. 


“If Stan Coilymore is sug- 
gesting that is what happened 
to him then he must make a 
complaint to the Professional 
Footballers Association and 
to the Football Association.” 
said Piara Powar, the 
national co-ordinator of the 
campaign- “There is still a 
problem with racism in the 


game and players have a res- 
ponsibility to give a lead to 
supporters.” 

Liverpool have jealously 
guarded their proud reputa- 
tion as a sporting institution 
of impeccable character so 
Harkness can expect to feel 
the full weight of his club's 
disciplinary machine. 

He will meet with his man- 
ager Roy Evans and the Liver- 
pool vice-chairman Peter Rob- , 
inson today to discuss the 
events at Villa Park. 

As a club in the heart of a 
multi-racial community 
which has, in the past, had 
race riots, Liverpool could 
well decide to make an exam- 
ple of a player with a hitherto 
good disciplinary record. 

Harkness could be fined, 
suspended, or placed on the 
transfer list. 

Saturday’s match referee 
Graham Poll confirmed that 
Coilymore had complained to 
him that he was being 
racially abused during the 
course of the game, but made 
no mention of the alleged 
dressing room fracas in his 
report to the FA. 

"I cannot include things in 
my report that I didn’t see or 
didn't hear,” be said. ‘T heard 
nothing on the pitch and saw 
nothing in the tunneL 

“Stan told me out on the 
pitch that tilings had been 
said to him; I could see he was 
incensed.” be added. 


Crash victim sues 
over secret TV film 


Christopher Reed 
In Los Angeles 

A N IMPORTANT issue of 
privacy and the media, 
involving a woman 
badly injured in a road acci- 
dent who was secretly filmed, 
is to be decided by the Califor- 
nia supreme court. 

Ruth Shplmiti i was filmed 
in 1990 lying under her over- 
turned car with her legs in 
the road. The ambulanceman 
who tended her wore a tiny 
cordless microphone, and 
viewers could hear her moan- 
ing and begging to be allowed 
to die. Filming continued as 
she was flown to hospital 
She was paralysed from the 
waist down and is now seek- 
ing to sue the independent 
company for invading her pri- 
vacy for the programme On 
Scene: Emergency Response. 

Other “ride-along” pro- 
grammes showing real events, 
as well as investigative docu- 
mentaries using hidden cam- 
eras, will be affected by the 
court's decision. A broad rul- 
ing could extend to the press. 


An appeal court had earlier 
decided that Ms Shulman had 
no privacy rights at the scene 
of the accident, a public high- 
way, but could sue over film 
taken inside the helicopter. 
The judges ruled that a jury 
should decide whether those 
scenes were offensive. Ms 
Shulman’s face, at first ob- 
scured by her car. was then 
hidden by an oxygen mask. 
She was referred to only by 
her first name. 

Her counsel, Antony Stuart, 
argued that her voice was eas- 
ily recognised by acquaint- 
ances who saw the pro- 
gramme. He said the 
production company had ex- 
ploited Ms Shulman for 
“purely entertainment value". 

"There is no social value in 
hearing a human being's emo- 
tional reaction to having her 
spinal cord severed," he said. 

For the media. Kelli Sager 
argued that accidents were a 
matter of public interest and 
that Ms Shulman’s words 
could have been overheard at 
the scene. The judge asked: 
"Are her personal life and her 
emotions open season then?” 
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Opposition to £1,000 tuition charge rallies 2 million for ‘biggest ever’ protest, says NUS □ - 

Students walk out in fees protest 


^jj^^on ‘misguided’ 


ArnoRa Gentfsman 



ORE than 2 mil - 
I lion students 
were reported 
to have walked 
i out of lectures 
yesterday over the Govern- 
ment's plans to introduce 
El.OOO-a-year tuition fees. 

The National Union of Stu- 
dents claimed that It was the 
biggest single student protest 
in history. The NUS presi- 
dent, Douglas Trainer, said: 
"Student anger demonstrates 
our depth of feeling that the 
introduction of tuition fees 
cannot be allowed to happen." 

Nearly 150 colleges and uni- 
versities voted to join the pro- 
test officially, but a union 
spokesman said the demon- 
stration grew dramatically as 
students elsewhere took 
action spontaneously. 

Lunchtime rallies and pick- 
ets were held at colleges and 
universities throughout the 
country, the NUS said. 

Labour backbencher Ken 
Livingstone spoke against his 
party's policy at a rally at 
Kingston university in west 
London, and the MEP Ken 
Coates, expelled by the 
Labour Party, joined the pro- 
test at a Nottingham rally. 

Students In Leeds occupied 
a block of 25 lecture theatres 
in an overnight sit-in which 
started at 5pm on Tuesday. 
There were also reports of an 
occupation at Sheffield. 

At Southampton universi- 
ty, about 10,000 students 
joined the shutdown, accord- 
ing to the NUS, while ZfiOO 
students rallied outside Bris- 
tol university’s Senate House. 

The protest also claimed 
support from vice-chancellors 
at Liverpool John Moores 
university and Kingston uni- 
versity. However, the chief 
executive of the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Princi- 
pals, Diana Warwick, de- 
scribed the protests as "mis- 
guided" and said fees were 
die “only realistic way of 
maintaining die long-term 
quality of provision in higher 
education". 

Tuition fees of £l,000-a-year 
are due to be imposed for the 
first time on full-time under- 
graduates this year, when ex- 
isting maintenance grants 
will be phased out The fees 
will be tacked by new govern- 
ment loans, which will also 
cover living costs. 

Under the proposals, one 
third of students will be ex- 
empt horn tuition fees, and 
another third will pay a 
reduced amount 



‘| care 
but how 
will 


demos 


help?’ 



Andrew Miller - 
listens any more 


No one 


David Ward 


Tony Blair hear us say: tax the rich and make them pay*, students on the march in Manchester chanted yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPHS: DON McPHEE 


B en Pyke, first year 
chemistry, did his bit 
for the campaign 
against student tuition fees 
yesterday by absenting 
himself from a geology 
practical at Manchester 
university- 

■Tm only doing it out oi 
laziness; it’s one way of 
having a day off without 
being told off,” he admitted 
as he emerged from the 
John Rylands library- ‘Tm 
supporting the boycott 
really, but I don’t know 
what it’s going to achieve. 
The Government should 
pay our fees; it’s hard 
enough getting by as it is." 

Over in the students’ 
union, Nicole Mikulla, third 
year English, admitted that 
she had been to a seminar. 
“There were a lot of boy- 
cotts when I was In my first 
year and 1 took part then, 
but it did nothing." 

The National Union of 
Students called for boycotts 
In the fight against tuition 
fees of £1,000 a year for 
new students from Septem- 
ber. Leaflets spoke of a 
national university shut- 
down. It did not happen in 
Manchester, which has 
Europe’s biggest student 
population. An emergency 
general meeting attracted 
only 100 students; 500 were 
needed for a quorum. 

Activists were not dis- 
heartened. “It’s going to be 
a slow build." said the ma- 
ture student with the mega- 
phone who led 300 march- 
ers through the city centre. 
“It's like a bomb with a 
long fuse.” He intoned and 
they echoed: “Tuition fees 
no way! Free education 
here to stay! Tony Blair 
hear us say: tax the rich 
and make them pay.” 


Politics students Christ o- 
pher Wars ley and Andrew 
Miller, a reporter for 
radio station Campus FM, 
had boycotted the march 
rather than lectures, pre- 
ferring the warmth of the 
coffee bar. “I believe In 
tuition fees but not in 
grants being taken away, 
said Mr Worslev. 

“I don’t think boycotts 
are the way to go about 
things these days," said Mr 
Mlfler. “Strikes are a thing 
of the past and completely 
ineffectual. No one listens 
any more. The value of a 
degree is being undermined 
because of low levels of 
funding. And if asking stu- 
dents to pay tuition fees is 
way to deal with that, 
then so be it.” 

They had a bit of old-style 
activism on the campus last 
week when a posse of stu- 
dents invaded the corridors 
of power and refused to 
budge. The vice-chancellor 
was oat for the day, so staff 
pointed out the toilets and 
tea room and left them 
there for the night. The pro- 
test concluded with a sit- 
down on busy Oxford Road. 

Mr Miller was not im- 
pressed. “The campaign 
has been hijacked by the 
Socialist Workers Party. A 
lot of people care but do not 
want to be associated with 
these demos.” 

When he overheard that, 
post-graduate Mark Sabine 
felt compelled to Intervene. 
The sit-down was an at- 
tempt to show students how 
they could make them- 
selves noticed. It was "bet- 
ter than doing nothing”. 

Charging fees was bad 
enough, but ending the 
grant was “quite funda- 
mentally wrong” and 
would cut a large section of 
the population off from 
higher education. 
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IVF pioneer urges drastic 


cut in cost of treatment 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Corre spon dent 



UCH cheaper and 
better IVF treat- 
ments must be 
found so that more 
childless couples can con- 
ceive, a pioneer of in vitro fer- 
tilisation said yesterday. 

Speaking at a symposium 
In London on fertility treat- 
ment, Robert Edwards, a 
Cambridge university profes- 
sor. said that 300,000 children 
had been bom world wide 
using IVF. But, he said, “we 
have a lot to learn. We cannot 
be complacent. Our tech- 
niques are just not good 
enough and are too expen- 
sive. We are not getting to 
many infertile people.” 

Prof Edwards and a gynae- 
cologist. Patrick Steptoe, 
achieved the birth of the first 
so-called test tube baby to sur- 
vive. Louise Brown, in 1978. 

Prof Edwards criticised the 
“immense" cost and variety 
of drugs used to stimulate a 
woman’s ovaries to produce 
eggs, which were then mixed 
with sperm in a test tube and 
replaced in the womb. Tt has 
turned into a pharmacologi- 
cal nonsense," he said. 

He deplored the excessive 
use of hormone drugs in clin- 
ics around the world that 
gave “ever more drastic ovar- 
ian stimulation” and led to 
the woman producing very 
large numbers of eggs. "Some- 
times they win collect 50 eggs. 
What am I to do with 50 



Robert Edwards: *Our techniques are just not good enough 
and are too expensive’ 


eggs?" he asked. "This has to 
go. We have got to put in sim- 
ple r forms of treatment 
instead." 

He predicted the use of per- 


sonalised hormones, so that 
drugs could be tailor-made to 
suit each woman being 
treated. 

He acknowledged there 


were worries over the ICSI 
procedure, where an egg is in- 
jected with a si n gle sperm in 
cases of male infertility. 
There has been concern that 
boys bom by ICSI might suf- 
fer genital defects. But, said 
Prof Edwards. ICSI had been 
a breakthrough, allowing 
men with a minuscule sperm 
count to have children. 

In the ftrture, he said, it 
might be possible to use ICSI 
to carry information to the 
egg. One of the biggest prob- 
lems now was getting the fer- 
tilised egg to adhere to the 
womb. "Why aren’t we put- 
ting in a little gene for Im- 
plantation?” he said. 

However, much progress 
had been made in the 40 years 
since IVF research began. 
“[Then] we didn't know when 
a woman ovulated,” said Prof 
Edwards. “[Now] I can tell 
you when — usually about 
four o’clock in the afternoon.” 

And hence, he had some ad- 
vice for those trying for a 
baby: ‘The man should go 
home at lunchtime with a 
bottle of excellent French 
wine, they should drink it, 
and then do what comes natu- 
rally.” 

Robert Winston from Ham- 
mersmith hospital in London, 
speaking earlier, said he be- 
lieved "the future of Infertil- 
ity is going to be remark- 
able”. Like Prof Edwards, 
Lord Winston saw costs com- 
ing down. He said: Tt is going 
to be much cheaper, much 
less demanding — especially 
for women.” 


Sonar ‘drives whales to suicide’ 


Hm Radford 
Science Editor 


S ECRET naval sonar ex- 
periments may lure 
whales to mass suicide, 
according to a zoologist 
Whales demonstrate aston- 
ishing feats of accurate navi- 
gation but their ability to 
strand themselves and die on 
the shore has puzzled biolo- 
gists for decades. 

Environmentalists argue 
pollution from manmade 
chemicals might derange 


whales; geologists suggest 
anomalies In the Earth's mag- 
netic field might distort the 
whales’ internal compass sys- 
tem; and some scientists 
worry about submarine 
explosions and deep sea seis- 
mic experiments. It has not 
however, been easy to work 
out what these things might 
mean to whales. 

Alexandras Frantzis of the 
University of Athens reports 
today in Nature that be has 
found a possible explanation 
for at least one episode. 

Cuvier's beaked whale 


hardly ever ends up on the 
beach. Since 1963, there have 
been only seven occasions 
when more than four of them 
were found ashore. 

In the Kyparissiakos Gulf of 
the east Ionian Sea of Greece, 
they came to grief just once: 
on May 12-13, 1996. On that 
day and the next, 12 were 
found stranded alive along a 
25-mile stretch of coast Two 
weeks later, scientists found a 
13th decomposing animal on 
nearby Zakynthos Island. The 
eight whales examined had 
nothing wrong with them. 


The zoologists also discov- 
ered a warning to mariners of 
low frequency ’active sonar or 
LFAS trials, used to detect 
submarines, from a Nato ves- 
sel between May 11-15. The 
signal's frequency is low but 
the “noise” at more than 230 
decibels is very loud- 
There has been only one 
mass stranding in the region 
in more than 16 years. There 
has been only one LFAS triaL 
"Deep-dlving wholes seem 
to be especially affected by 
low frequency sounds,” says 
Dr Frantzis. 


Rousing rhetoric on LEAs’ role 


Guardian Debate: 

Controversy rages 
on the costs and 
benefits of schools' 
links to councils 


Vhwk Chaudhary 

Education Correspondent 


T WO men poles apart on 
their views over educa- 
tion locked horns last 
night in a fiery debate over 
demands for more autonomy 
for schools. 

Chris Woodhead, Ofsted 
head and Chief Inspector of 
Schools, opened the Guar- 
dian/lnstitute of Education- 
sponsored debate against his 
ideological adversary Tim 
Brighouse, the chief educa- 
tion officer of Birmingham. 
The motion they debated was: 
Schools rely too much on 


LEAs and must stand on their 
own feet to be successful. 

Mr Woodhead. proposing 
the motion, told the 1,000 
guests: “LEAs do many 
things, some of which are 
essential, others not; some ex- 
cellent value for public 
money, others not- Schools 
are denied these resources to 
raise standards.” 

He argued that a greater 
role for LEAs in schools would 
be more costly and would af- 
fect school achievement 
He said: “This Is not a de- 
bate about the abolition of 
LEAs. but is a probe Into the 
local authority's contribution 
to schools' improvement 
'The main responsibility 
for improving schools lies 
with the schools themselves. 
It's what happens in class- 
rooms that counts. It's teach- 
ers and only teachers who can 
raise standards.” 

In a debate at times light- 
hearted as well as controver- 
sial. Mr Woodhead said that 
schools where there was little 


LEA involvement were stron- 
ger, and able to tackle prob- 
lems associated with increas- 
ing the academic perform- 
ances of pupils. 

He added: "We all want to 
see such schools and every 
year there are more schools 
like this. There is a positive 
culture in such schools." 

In a significant departure 
from the government line, Mr 
Woodhead said that LEAs 
stfli had a role to play in 
schools in crisis, but many 
did not have a clear vision of 
what they wanted from schools 
under their control. He said: T 
question whether LEAs really 
do improve schools and are 
they essential? Are they 
invigorating?" 

Mr Woodhead's views ex- 
pressed in last night’s debate 
have prompted local govern- 
ment officials to call for a 
meeting with him over what 
they claim is a campaign to 
sideline LEAs In the running: 
of schools. 


Graham Lane, chair of edu- 


cation at the Local Govern- 
ment Association, said: “We 
want to meet with the c hief 
inspector to discuss his per- 
ception over the local author- 
ity role. He will have to listen 
to our point of view. 

He added: “He's speaking 
on behalf erf people who don't 
want local government Mr 
Woodhead doesn’t want le as 
getting involved in the dally 
m ana gement of schools." 

Opening his argument Mr 
Brighouse said that schools 
were enlarged by LEAs and 
did not rely on them too 
much. He claimed that out- 
side support for schools was 
vital in ensuring their prob- 
lems could be tackled and 
resources used effectively. 

However, he delivered a 
sideswipe at Mr Woodhead, 
renewing their much publi- 
cised enmity which has often 
exploded into heated confron- 
tation. Mr Brighouse said of 
Mr Woodhead's argument: 
“This guy's command of rhet- 
oric is simply breathtaking.” 



News in brief 


Anti-hunters 
lose case 


THE pressure group Liberty 
yesterday foiled in the High 
Court to overturn convictions 
of anti-hunt protesters who 
were not trying to stop a hunt 
only to film it and see whether 
it was observing the law. 

The three protesters were 
convicted or foiling to comply 
with a police direction to 
leave land where a fox chased 
by the Braes or Derwent Hunt 
in Northumberland had gone 
to ground and was being dug 
out to be killed. 

Philip Leach, legal director 
of Liberty, which represented 
the men, said the r uling was 
also a threat to others, includ- 
ing investigative journalists. 


Consultant 
‘sold drugs’ 


A HARLEY Street doctor took 
part in a conspiracy to sell 
drugs illegally to addicts, a 
court heard yesterday. 

For more than two years. 
Helen Sweeney, aged 62, alleg- 
edly accepted money to help 
feed a black market hungry 


for "substantial quantities” 
of illicit pills. Knightsb ridge 
crown court was told she 
banded scores of prescrip- 
tions to a middleman who is 
still being hunted by police. 

Philip Shorrock. prosecut- 
ing. said the doctor knowingly 
indulged in dishonesty for fi- 
nancial benefit. 

Sweeney, of Pimlico, cen- 
tral London, denies one count 
of conspiracy to obtain con- 
trolled drugs and two similar 
charges to supply them. 


Straw blow to 
immigrants 


THE Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, yesterday blocked a 
loophole that allowed young 
Immigrants to be adopted by 
British couples to gain citi- 
zenship when he won a case 
over a poor 1 6-year-old Jamai- 
can girl who was adopted by 
her grandparents In Leeds so 
that she could continue her 
education in the UK 
Sir Stephen Brown. Presi- 
dent of the High Court Family 
Division, ruled in the Court of 
Appeal that her adoption 
papers should be cancelled 
because they had been sought 
“for the purposes of confer- 


vas the right of abode”. But 
he appealed to Mr Straw to 
view “sympathetically” the 
grandparents 1 application to 
extend the girl’s visa so that 
she can continue school. 


Gamekeeper 
killed himself 


gamekeeper 

killed himself because he 


feared a hunting ban would 
destr<v his livelihood, an in- 


qurat has heard. Donald Sede- 
wick, who worked on an es-^ 

whisky and paracetamol 


Ted Hughes 
wins again 


TOD Hughes’s near-monopoly 
of book prizes continued yes- 
terday when he won the 1998 
r “.Smith Literary Award 
for Tales From Ovid, writes 
Stephen Moss. This reworking 
or Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
won the Whitbread Prize in 
January, and both It and 

u t *l ( ^ ay ^ etters i his po ems 

about his life with Sylvia 
«ath, are riding high In the 
MMBqtah - 
what has become something 
m a ritual, could not attend 
the awards ceremony. 



The alleged sexual 
revolution started 30 years 
ago with the ideal of free 
love and ended with the 
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□ Former Hong Kong 
governor may up stakes 
in battle over his book 

□ Stothard admits mistakes 
in HarperCollins row 

Commentator says ‘some 
tycoons’ do more for China 
than China expects 
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Patten prepares writ for Murdoch 


Kama! Ahmed and Andrew 
Higgins In B effing 


C HRIS Patten is set 
to extend his legal 
action against 
HarperCollins to 
include Rupert 
Murdoch, bringing the pros* 
pect of the two men going 
head to head in court. 

Mr Patten’s solicitor has 
written to HarperCollins law- 
yers. Alan and Overy. asking 
about Mr Murdoch’s out- 
spoken attack on HarperCol- 
lins. which he owns, and his 
assertion that the publisher 
“invented reasons" why it did 
not want to publish the book. 

David Hooper, who acts for 
Mr Patten, said yesterday 
that if he did not get a satis- 
factory response to his ques- 
tions a writ would be served 
on Mr Murdoch tomorrow or 
on Monday, alleging Mr Mur- 
doch interfered unduly in the 
contract between HarperCol- 
lins and Mr Patten. 

The strongly worded letter 
again ups the stakes in the 
battle between the two men 
which is becoming one of the 
most astonishing sagas the 
publishing world has seen. 

Mr Patten's book. East and 
West, was scrapped by Har- 
perCollins after Mr Murdoch 
expressed dissatisfaction that 
the publishers had signed the 
original £125.000 contract 
The book will contain pas- 
sages critical of Chi n a. Yes- 
terday it was reported that 
Mr Murdoch was close to a 
“mega-deal” in the region to 
set up television services 
which will eventually bring 
in vast profits. The fresh legal 
action will rest on Mr Mur- 
doch’s public statements in 
an interview on Tuesday to 
Ray Snoddv, the media editor 
of the Times, which is owned 
by Mr Murdoch. He said: “I 
did not tell people to try and 
censor the book or invent ex- 
cuses not to do it. 

"I said: why don't you go 
ind say we would rather have 
iomeohe else publish this and 
f there is any chance of los- 
ng money we win make good. 


"They chickened out and 
they got themselves into the 
position where they were in- 
venting reasons in the middle 
of January why they just 
didn’t want to publish it 
which were nonsense, leaving 
me in a completely inexcus- 
able position." 

Mr Patten sees Mr Mur- 
doch’s words as evidence that 
HarperCollins manufactured 
reasons to drop his book. 

"fMr Murdoch J may be 
guilty of interfering," a 
source said- *‘We have In ef- 
fect Mr Murdoch saying that 
there was an agreement but 
that he wanted to get out of it 
“He also says that people 
started inventing things. We 
need some satisfactory 
answers to these questions or 
it will be for the court to 
decide.” 

HarperCollins refuses to 
comment on the dispute. Ed- 
die Bell, its chairman, who 
was closely involved in scrap- 
ping the book, has yet to say 
anything publicly. 

Mr Murdocb said that 
senior exectuivps had 
“screwed up” over the deal. 

The reasons for his sensi- 
tivities became clearer last 
night when Informed sources 
said that the Australian-born 
media magnate was on the 
brink of a "mega-deal” to ex- 
tend his media interests in 
China. 

Star TV. the satellite chan- 
nel owned by Mr Murdoch 
that broadcasts into China 
was reported to have ham- 
mered out a Joint venture 
with Chinese interests to sell 
advertising and collect sub- 
scriptions for a Chinese 
channel 

If confirmed, the deal would 
be a significant boost to Mr 
Murdocb. Earlier this year Jt 
was announced that Phoenix, 
a subsidiary of Star, would be 
allowed to supply cable televi- 
sion services to southern 
China. Both will be lucrative 
deals, taming Star’s losses of 
£30 million a year into large 
future profits. 


Hugo Young, page 6; 
Leader comment, page 9 


Rupert does not 
meddle. Times 
editor insists 


John Mulholland listens to a vigorous 
defence from a lieutenant under fire 


T HE editor of the Times. 
Peter Stothard, last night 
dismissed criticism of 
his paper’s coverage of China, 
but admitted “mistakes" in 
the way be bandied the Har- 
perCoULns row. 

Mr Stothard also criticised 
rival newspapers, in particu- 
lar the Dally Telegraph for 
having an “absolutely fixed 
and clear agenda" in the way 
they reported the story. 

His staunch defence of the 
Times’s China coverage fol- 
lowed comments by Jonathan 
Mirsky. its former East Asia 
correspondent. Mr Stothard 
also dismissed suggestions 
that Rupert Murdocb had in- 
fluenced its editorial line. 


Mr Mirsky had told a con- 
ference on press freedom; 
“The Times has simply de- 
cided. because of Murdoch's 
interests, not to cover China 
in a serious way." 

He had also suggested that 
an interview between Mr 
Stothard and the Chinese 
vlce*premler, Zhu Rongji, 
conducted during a trip to 
China had been quashed be- 
cause. “the News Corp people 
he [Stothard] went with de- 
cided this was not going to be 
reported”. 

“That’s complete bunkum," 
Mr Stothard told the Guard- 
ian last night "No News Corp 
person is in a position to do 
that, they wouldn't do that. 


they couldn’t ... it’s just be- 
yond beyond possibility." 

• Mr Stothard described Mr 
Mirsky's account of the trip 
to China as "a complete trav- 
esty of the tnith ,, > He also 
rejected Mr Mirsky's sugges- 
tion that he had apologised to 
the Chinese vice-premier 
after asking him a question 
about two Chinese dissidents. 
Wei Jingsheng and Wang 
Dan. 

"T didn't apologise for rais- 
ing the question. However, l 
did raise their plight as it 
seemed the appropriate thing 
to do given the campaign on 
their behalf, and he wasn’t 
pleased. But he was perfectly 
polite about it and the inter- 
view ended in a perfectly nor- 
mal way. It wasn't dramatic, 
it wasn’t exciting." 

Mr Stothard said the deci- 
sion not to publish was based 
on the material he had got 
from the interview. “It didn’t 
amount to a great deal It 
wasn't worth writing up in 
my view. Did I get a good 
story? No. Did I want to write 
about it? No." 

However, he admitted mis- 
takes in the way his paper 
covered the HarperCollins 
book row. He said that they 
misjudged the magnitude of 
the story and could have spot- 
ted it earlier. "There are 
many ups and downs in edit- 


ing a newspaper. There have 
been some difficult calls. We 
have not called them all 
correctly. 

"I think, looking back on it, 
I didn't acknowledge that the 
original HarperCollins story 
would turn out to be as big. 
and 1 don’t think In a sense it 
would have been anything 
like as big as it had been had 
it not been for the particular 
passion put into It by com- 
mercial rivals of the Times, 
mainly by the Daily Tele- 
graph. Since I was very well 
aware of this passion, argu- 
ably I should have been 
aware of it. but sometimes the 
virulence and the excess, the 
lack of proportion, it did take 
me by surprise. So yes, the 
story was bigger than I ex- 
pected it to be," 

M R Stothard rejected 
suggestions that his 
coverage of the story 
was influenced by Mr Mur- 
doch's business interests in 
the region. He said that he 
had spoken to Mr Murdoch in 
the past week, but that this 
issue had not been raised. 

“Prom the Times’s point of 
view, you must see these are 
irrelevant considerations. My 
position on China has been 
consistent and dear. We sup- 
ported the Patten reforms 
throughout more consistently 


than other papers. We have 
had our ups and downs with 
some of the tactics that Mr 
Patten took and we have not 
given him uncritical adula- 
tory support.” 

And if Mr Murdoch didn’t 
own HarperCollins might the 
Times have covered it differ- 
ently? “1 don’t know, to be 
honest . . . It’s hard to say.” 

Mr Stothard dismissed sug- 
gestions that the Times's rep- 
utation for independence had 
suffered, but conceded that 
there might have been some 
collateral damage. 

"When you have rivals who 
are hurting and they take any 
opportunity they can to dam- 
age you, it's possible to cause 
damage," be said. 

“There's no question that 
the Daily Telegraph has an 
absolutely fixed and clear 
agenda to link the problems 
of the mishandling of Chris 
Patten’s book with Harper- 
Collins to the aspects of the 
Times they object to — in par- 
ticular their charge that we 
don’t charge enough money 
for it and their leaders make 
it absolutely clear that’s their 
agenda. They wanted to drag 
the Times into this, and 
events have helped them." 

Mr Stothard claimed it was 
difficult for the Times "to get 
on top" of the story because 
those with the material to 


drive the story on chose to go 
to other papers. "We didn't do 
very well on the story just be- 
cause the people who gave the 
Telegraph all that material 
from HarperCollins were 
doing so to harm us . . . we're 
not talking Pulitzer Prizes 
here." 

*'I think mistakes were 
made, but 1 think they were 
very small in relation to the 
huge waves of commercial 
self-interest that have been 
generated by this story. 

"I think the main lesson 
really Is in terms of when you 
judge how big a story is going 
to be on the BBC, in the Daily 
Telegraph, and in the Inde- 
pendent, and to a lesser ex- 
tent in the Guardian, you 
should be even more aware of 
the amount of self-interest 
involved.” 

And lessons for the future? 
"I think I will probably have 
a better idea of what sort of 
weight the story will get ... 
maybe we can be a bit more 
effective." 

Will Mr Mirsky continue to 
work as a consultant for the 
Times? 

“We haven’t spoken to 
him.” Mr Stothard said. 
"That will be a matter for fur- 
ther consultation. I don’t 
know whether he will want 
to. He has a small retainer as 
part of a retirement package.” 


Times luminary deplores 
owner's influence on paper's 
view of China and Hong Kong 


Kamal Ahmed 


I T SEEMED, suddenly, that 
the underbelly of journal- 
ism had been revealed. Some- 
one had accused the Times of 
scrapping coverage of China 
and Hong Kong because of the 
economic sensitivities of its 
owner. Rupert Murdoch. 

But the accuser was not 
one of the more usual ene- 
mies of News International — 
rather the Times's former 


East Asia editor, who contin- 
ues to be paid by the news- 
paper as an expert commenta- 
tor on the region. 

Jonathan Mirsky was not 
finished yesterday. While 
refusing to expand on Times 
coverage of China, he turned 
his attention to Mr Murdoch's 
dispute with Chris Patten, ex- 
governor of Hong Song. 

‘It is shameful," he said. 
“The problem with certain 
tycoons is that they do things 
for China which are more 


than the Chinese expect It is 
increasingly common for 
people who want to get on in 
China to debase themselves. 
You do not need to go to the 
lengths Mr Murdoch has if 
you are offering something 
China wants. And lit) wants 
media and technology." . 

Mr Mirsky, in a meeting or- 
ganised by the Freedom 
Forum in January, accused 
Peter Stothard. the editor of 
the Times, of downplaying 
stories on China for fear of 
retribution from above. He 
said Mr Stothard had trav- 
elled with a News Corp dele- 
gation to China last May after 
being promised an interview 
with President Jiang Zemin. 

In foci he was only allowed 


a "chat” with his deputy, Zhu 
Rongji — who controls many 
of China's economic policies 
and will be confirmed as 
prime minister next week. 

Mr Mirsky said that ac- 
cording to a transcript of the 
nine-minute conversation. Mr 
Stothard did try to ask about 
human rights. Mr Zhu — who 
has been assiduously courted 
by Mr Murdoch for the last 
four years — told him: “What 
kind of question is that? That 
is not the kind of question old 
friends ask each other." 

Mr Stothard apologised be- 
fore moving to the safer terri- 
tory of economic development 

The trip came several 
months alter News Corp in- 
vited four beard members of 


the Chinese government news- 
paper, the People's Daily, to 
Britain. They were shown 
around the Times, and 
“humped into” John Major, 
then prime minister, who had 
been asked to visit Mr Mur- 
doch has a joint Internet ven- 
ture with the People's Daily. 

Yesterday it was becoming 
dear that the Times is not the 
first newspaper to be accused 
of being too closely associated 
with its proprietor. Donald 
Trelford, editor of the Ob- 
server when it was owned by 
the business tycoon Tiny 
Rowland, said It was difficult 
to turn down some opportuni- 
ties Mr Rowland could offer. 

‘T was able to see Colonel 
Gadafy because Mr Rowland 


had business links there," he 
said. "It is a two-way process. 
You get access as a journalist 
. . . and the proprietor gets the 
enhanced importance of being 
a newspaper owner. 

“I also got to see Adrian 
Khashoggi and again got a 
very good interview. It is a 
quite legitimate way to open 
doors to people you will not 
usually get access to. 

-or course, you have to 
make careful judgments." 

Julia Langdon, former po- 
litical editor of the Mirror, 
said that Robert Maxwell — 
then its owner — had orga- 
nised a meeting with Deng 
Xiaoping. "That is the only 
way I would ever have got to 
see him," she said. 


Crusader for religious harmony 


Fatal foil follows fight on bus 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


: Sigmund Stern* 
rg, a Jewish bnsi- 
ssman and philan- 
st. has won a 
0 prize for his wort: 
noting dialogue be- 
;hrisUan9. Jews and 

cttuuhL donor to the 
party and executive 
an of the Interna- 
fifnwcil for Chris- 
nd Jews, is to be 

?d the Templeton 

>r progress in refi- 
was announced zn 
rk yesterday, 
er winners of the 
ton — endowed by 
an businessman Sir 
'empleton specifl- 
> exceed the value 
»el Prize — include 
Teresa, the scien- 
il Davies and the 
former Chief Rabbi, 
kobovits. 

gmund is known as 
--faith diplomat. Ex- 

well-connected, he 


i has been credited with sig- 
nificantly Improving Cath- 
olic-Jewish relations. He 
arranged for the Pope to 
visit a synagogue in Rome 
and was Instrumental in 
the Vatican’s recognition of 
the state of Israel 

The judges praised his 
work at the International 
Council of Christians and 
Jews and at the Sternberg 
Centre. Europe’s largest 
Jewish cultural centre, 
which he founded. 

“Sternberg has tirelessly 
promoted co-operation, 
harmony and greater 
understanding among the 
world’s religions, and de* 
spite the enormity of the i 
challenge, has achieved un- 1 
qualified- successes," the 
judges said. 

Sir Sigmund, a keen 
writer of letters to news- 
papers, Is a controversial 
figure in inter-faith activi- 
ties. Last year he resigned 
a$ vice-president of the 
Council of Christians and 
Jews because it refused to 
Include Muslims in its 

remit. 



Sir Sigmund Sternberg: 
inter-faith ‘diplomat’ 


He has gone on to fonnd 
the Three Faiths Forum, 
comprising Christians. 
Jews and Muslims. It will 
be among those to benefit 
from the award. Sir Sig- 
mund said yesterday. "A 
lot of charities will benefit. 
The Three Faiths Forum 
desperately needs funds to 
combat Islam ophob to. We 
must combat racism and 


xenophobia. We want to 
build bridges of under- 
standing." 

Sir Sigmund has accumu- 
lated an astonishing n am- 
ber of medals and awards, 
including a papal knight- 
hood and a knighthood 
from the Queen. He made 
his fortune in metal prop- 
erty development and com- 
puter software. 

He was bom in Hungary 
in 1921 and attributes his 
interest in good works to 
his experience of anti-semi- 
tism. “I grew up with the 
taunt of ‘Jews killed Jesus’. 
I had nothing to do with the 
murder of Jesus. Why 
should I be blamed? 

“We've made tremendous 
progress in relations be- 
tween Christians and Jews 
in the last 50 years.” 

His next big project is to 
bring together business- 
men of faith. 

Sir Sigmund also hinted 
that he might help to find 
sponsors for the Millen- 
nium Dome’s spirit zone. 
He is a keen supporter of 
Tony Blair. 


Martin Wainwrigtrt 


D etectives are trying 

to find why a girl aged 
13 opened the emer- 
gency door of a school bus 
and fell to her death. 

Tanya Shand’s fall came 
after a fight between children 
on board the regular City 
Link service home from 
Roundhay high school in 
north Leeds on Tuesday after- 
noon. She died of bead Inju- 
ries yesterday morning in 
Leeds general infirmary. Her 
distraught mother appealed 
to her school friends to "have 
the courage to tell the truth 
about what happened.” 
Yorkshire police said the 
episode had begun with a 
fight. Detective Superinten- 
dent Eddie Hemsley said: 
“The bus driver broke up the 
disturbance and asked for the 
names of the parties involved. 
The schoolchildren refused 
and during the Impromptu 
Stop approximately 30 chil- 
dren got off the bus, including 
one of the girls involved in 
the scuffle. Tanya was not in- 


volved in the disturbance but 
she was a witness. The bus 
driver resumed his journey, 
which took him past Killing- 
beck police station, and told 
his passengers he would be 
stopping there to report the 
incident 

"Some of the children ob- 
jected and it was about this 
time Tanya opened the emer- 
gency door and fell out We 
can’t completely rule out the 
possibility that she was 
pushed." 

A police spokeswoman 
added: "We are still trying to 
find out why Tanya opened 
the emergency door, but wit- 
nesses appear to agree that 
this is what happened.” 

Police said that the bus 
driver, a 39-yea r-pld local 
man, was helping inquiries 
but was extremely distressed. 

Pupils and staff at Round- 
hay, a mixed comprehensive 
high school paid tribute to 
Tanya at a special assembly 
yesterday. The head teacher, 
Neff Clephan, said her friends 
and classmates were dis- 
traught “We have had coun- 
sellors here since first thing 


this morning, but the school 
wants to continue with as 
normal a life as possible- We 
think that is best for the pu- 
pils and best for Tanya’s 
memory.” 

Her mother, Maxine Shand, 
aged 32, of Gipton, Leeds, said 
that "all sorts of different 
stories" were circul atin g, She 
said: “We've heard separately 
that she jumped, she was 
pushed, and she fell But 
Tanya isn’t stupid — she 
would never have jumped off 
a moving bus. 1 just want the 
Kids to have the courage to 
tell the truth." 

Mrs Shand said Tanya had 
been "really popular and a 
nice natured girl" and had 
never been bullied, so tor as 
the family knew. She added 
that her daughter’s liver had 
been donated for a transplant 
operation in Birmi n g h am last 
night and her kidneys also of- 
fered for transplant 

Department of Transport 
officials examined the double 
decker yesterday, especially 
the ground floor area by the 
emergency exit 

An inquest will be held. 



Tanya Shand. aged 13, fell 
to her death from a school 
bus in Leeds photograph: pmjl 
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Turkish crisis heightens 




EU calls on Athens 
to end impasse 


Turkish public workers scuffle with riot police blocking Ankara’s main square yesterday during a protest against a bill they say erodes union rights 


Martin Walker in Bnww*l® 


T HE European Com- 
mission sought yes- 
terday to avoid a com- 
plete breakdown in Its 
relations with Turkey with a 
thinly-veiled appeal to other 
member states to pressure 
Greece into lifting its block 
on the £260 million promised 
to Turkey under the long- 
agreed customs union. 

But with the inevitability 
of a tragedy, a crisis is ap- 
proaching. The European 
Union plans to open accession 
negotiations with Cyprus on 
March 31, a move which Tur- 
key says will force' it to res- 
pond by strengthening its 
Units to Turkish-occupied 
northern Cyprus. This could 
mfrnn permanent partition of 
the island and make it diffi- 
cult for the EU to absorb it 
Europe proffered its carrot 
yesterday, when the Commis- 
sion agreed to offer Turkey a 
status very close to EU mem- 
bership. It would include a 
strengthened customs union, 
with virtual firee trade in ser- 
vices and farm produce, and a 
range of cooperative indus- 
trial ventures and participa- 
tion in EU programmes. 

But this is worth nothing 
while Greece blocks the cus- 
toms union funds, and while 
Athens and Ankara play 


brinkmanship over Cyprus. 
Britain and its EU P^rtnws 
have little hope that Turkey 
will attend the London confer- 
ence on March 12 designed to 
bring all hopeful EU members 
into the accession process- . 

The foreign affairs commis- 
sioner, Hans van den Broek; 
flies to Cyprus today, with bir 
David Hannay as representa- 
tive or the EU presidency. The 
United Nations secretary-gen- 


‘We are committed 
to broadening and 
deepening relations 
with Turkey’ 


eral, Kofi Annan, and the 
United States special envoy, 
Richard Holbrooke, are ex- 
pected on the island soon, as 
everyone tries to reach a deal 
before the end of March. 

“The EU is committed to 
broadening and deepening 
our relations with Turkey." 
Mr Van Den Broek said yes- 
terday. “We need to find solu- 
tions in the Council [of Minis- 
ters] to the problem of the 
customs union funds. It is ur- 
gent that the council adopts 
as soon as possible the finan- 
cial regulation of the special 
action concerning Turkey.” 


The outlines of a “bizonal,, 
bicommunal" deal on C5P™®- 
ha^toQB been wtabUgedby 
the US. Britain, the EU^ 
the UN. It offers both wees 
Sd Turkish Cypriots almost 
complete autonomy, with 
their own parliaments to a 

l0 Se fe S^ uld rcq E-IJ 

Turkey to hand hack the third 
of the island's territory it has 
controlled since the 1 ^ inva- 
sion. allowing some 70.000 of 
Se 110.000 Greek Cypriote 
who lost their homes then to 
return- But so far the 
Cvpriots have rejected tne 
deal, and the freshly (and nar- 
rowly) re-elec tedGreek Cyp- 
riot president Glafcos Cler- 
ldes, feces opposition to it 
from his voters. 

The Commis sion also yes- 
terday approved the second 
annual report to the Euro- 
pean Parliament on relations 
with Turkey. This factual, 
rather than policy, document 
highlighted another vexing 
issue, Turkey's human rights 
record, saying: “The pro- 
gramme of the Turkish gov- 
ernment has so far had no dis- 
cernible effect" 

It adds: “Turkey has not yet 
managed to define an econom- 
ic strategy adequate to con- 
trol the public finances, to re- 
strain inflation and stabilise 
the money supply, while en- 
suring sustainable growth.” 


France helps new poor 


Our Correspondent In Paris 


A PLAN worth £S billion 
to help France’s poor, 
who are now known as 
Les Nouveaux Miserables, 
was revealed yesterday by the 
labour and solidarity minis- 
ter, Martine Aubry, to the 
hope of ending months of pro- 
test by the homeless and 
unemployed. 

About £3-8 billion will come 
from government funds and 
the rest from Europe and 
local administrations. The 
measures were announced in 
the run-up to regional and 
local government elections on 
March 15 when Socialists. 
Communists and Greens are 
expected to make big gains 
from the_GaulIist-centrist 
opposition. 


The programme is intended 
to benefit at least lOmillion 
people living in precarious 
conditions, often without 


social security cover. About 
£25 million a year will be 
spent on free medical care for 
some 200,000 people who are 
excluded because they do not 
contribute to health funds. 

Voter reaction to the plan, 
described as the most impor- 
tant leftwing Initiative after 
the 35-hour week, will show 
whether Lionel Jospin’s 
Socialist-led cabinet has con- 
solidated the multi-party co- 
alition, which has been 
strained by disputes over 
benefits for the unemployed 
and help for the homeless. 

Opinion polls show Mr 
Jospin's popularity rising be- 
cause of his handling of social 
disputes and the introduction 
of the shorter weektog week. 
But the reforms could stDl be 
judged inadequate amid huge 
public support for protests by 
the jobless. 

Ms Aubry admitted that the 
broad lines were inspired by 
unfulfilled plans drawn up by 


the Gaullist prime minister, 
Alain Jupp§, whose govern- 
ment was defeated in the 
June general election. After 
the government approved the 
proposals Which will be dis- 
cussed by parliament next 
month, Ms Aubry said they 
were intended to reduce de- 
pendence on benefits and help 
3 million jobless to find work. 

The three-year plan will 
concentrate on subsidising 
job training for young people 
in depressed areas. 

All long-term jobless will 
receive the same special con- 
tract conditions and job train- 
tog subsidies reserved for 
under-26s. 

To satisfy protesters' de- 
mands, the lowest paid will 
receive income support even 
after finding part-time work. 

an att e m pt to solve the 
housing crisis, a special tax 
on unoccupied flats te to be 
introduced to Paris to encour- 
age owners to seek tenants. 
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Giscard pins last hope on votes for Vulcania 


The former French president may face political extinction in his 
final campaign. Paul Webster in Clermont Ferrand reports 


V ALERY Giscard 

d’Estaing, the former 
president of the 
French republic whose un- 
fulfilled ambition was to 
become the first elected 
leader of a united Europe 
this week chose an extinct 
volcano in the Massif Cen- 
tral as the site to launch his 
last election campaign. 

Aged 72, he has staked 
his future an local voters 
approval for a £42 million 
scientific theme park called 
Vulcania — the most cru- 
cial element in his effort to 
retain control of his only 
power base, the presidency 
of the 47-member Auvergne 
regional assembly. 

If the electorate disap- 
proves, he will probably 
give up active politics, end- 


World powers 
act on Kosovo 


Ian Black 
MptomaUe Editor 


F EARS that Yugoslavia's 
crackdown in Kosovo 
could to lead to a new 
flare-up in the Balkans has 
prompted an emergency 
meeting of the world’s major 
powers. 

Britain said yesterday it 
had called a meeting next 
week of foreign ministers of 
the six-nation Contact Group 
— comprising the United 
States, Russia, Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy — 
after weekend violence to the 
volatile southern province. 

Governments want to act 
quickly to avoid the indeci- 
sion and disagreement that 
accompanied the start of the 
Yugoslav wars of secession in 
1991. though there are certain 
to be divisions about bow to 
persuade the Yugoslavian 
president, Slobodan Milose- 
vic, to end the crackdown. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, who was due in 
Belgrade for crisis talks this 
morning, insisted that Mr Mi- 
losevic needed a “political so- 
lution, not simply a policing 
solution'' to the crisis. 

The latest deaths show the 
urgency of tackling the need 
of Kosovo for greater auton- 
omy within the Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia." he said, 
urging Mr Milosevic to imple- 
ment an agreement cm educa- 
tion in Kosovo and to re-open 
grhnnis and univ ersities that 
have been closed for years. 

He warned: “Until [Yugosla- 
via] demonstrates the toler- 
ance of the Kosovar commu- 
nity and respect for their 
rights that we expect from a 
modern European state, the 
rest of Europe cannot take for- 
ward our relations with it" 
Meanwhile, the clandestine 


Kosovo Liberation Army has 
sworn to “wreak multiple 
vengeance” for the killings of 
24 ethnic Albanians by Serb 
police last weekend. 

The US and EU have 
warned Mr Milosevic that he 
feces harsher economic sanc- 
tions if he chooses repression 
instead of dialogue and more 
self-rule for the ethnic Albani- 
ans who make up 90 per cent 
of Kosovo's population. 

Concern about the situation 
overshadowed Mr Cook's one- 
day visit to Bosnia, where he 
sought to underline EU sup- 
port for toll implementation 
of the Dayton peace 
agreement 

He told the assembly to the 
northern town of Banja Luka; 
“You Implement Dayton, you 
create a democratic society in 
which human rights and the 
rule of law apply, and you cre- 
ate a tolerant and pluralist Re- 
publika Srpska as part of a 
modem, pluralist Bosnia. We 
can then welcome you into the 
family of European nations." 

The speech was part of a 
campaign of support for the 
prime minister, Mflorad Do- 
dlk, whose government was 
elected by the Serb parlia- 
ment in January, and who 
has called for co-operation 
with Western powers spon- 
soring the treaty. 

Earlier, in Sarajevo. Mr 
Cook announced two British 
contributions: 90 police offi- 
cers to the international police 
task force and £2.4 million for 
criminal Investigation equip- 
ment and tr aining for Bosnian 
police forces. 

He also promised £12 mil- 
lion to pay for exhumations 
— crucial to ensuring that 
The Hague war crimes tribu- 
nal, revitalised by recent sur- 
renders by Croat and Serb in- 
dictees, has the tools to get 
justice done. 


First war crime 
trial opens 
in Lithuania 


James Meek In Moscow 


ORE than half a cen- 
tury after the Nazis 
swept through the 
ghettos of Lithuania, murder- 
ing all but 11,000 of the coun- 
try’s 220,000 Jews, a court met 
yesterday to set a trial date 
for a former police chief 
accused of being one of the 
most willing bureaucrats of 
the slaughter. 

Aleksandras Lileikis, aged 
91, headed the puppet secu- 
rity police of Vilnius, the cap- 
ital of Nazi-occupied Lithua- 
nia, during the second world 
war. He allegedly signed the 
death warrants of thousands 
of Jews. 

Mr Lileikls denies any 
involvement. 

The trial expected to begin 
in the next four weeks, will be 
the first of an alleged war 
criminal in any of the former 
Soviet countries. It comes to 
response to accusations by Is- 
rael and the United States 
that Lithuania has been 
reluctant to face up to its past. 

Mr Lileikis emigrated to 
the US after the war but 
returned to Lithuania to 1996 
after a court which bad seen 
Nazi documents relating to 
his wartime role, stripped 
him of his US citizenship. 

The court was shown war- 
rants, signed by Mr Lileikis, 
condemning Jews to execu- 
tion in the village of Paneriai, 
near Vilnius. One warrant 
was for a six-year-old girl and 
her mother. 

In his defence. Mr Lileikis 
told the US Judge, Richard 
Stearns, that be had been "a 
disembodied issuer of 
orders", but the judge found 


that tens of thousands of Jews 
had died under his command. 

Yet it has taken heavy pres- 
sure from Israel, .Washington 
and Jewish organisations to 
persuade Lithuania to act 
against Mr Lileikis and other 
suspected war criminals. 

Less than a year ago prose- 
cutors In Vilnius appeared 
likely to drop the case be- 
cause of Mr Lfleikis’s poor 
health, despite warnings from 
the White House that if Lithu- 
ania wanted to join Western 
organisations such as Nato it 
would have to face past 
crimes squarely. 

But last December the Lith- 
uanian parliament cleared 
the main obstacle to prosecut- 
ing Mr Lileikis. amending the 
criminal code to allow sus- 
pects accused of genocide to 
be tried even if they were too 
ill to come to court. 

Last week prosecutors an- 
nounced they were pressing 
charges against a second sus- 
pected war criminal Mr Lilei- 
kls’s former deputy, Kazys 
Gimzauskas. aged 89. 

Mr Gimzauskas had also 
settled in the US after the 
war. but his past was uncov- 
ered and he lost his citizen- 
ship in 1996. He, too, sought 
reflige to his homeland. 

In a television interview 
from his sickbed last month, 
Mr Lileikis, who is recover- 
tog from a stroke, accused 
parliament of yielding to for- 
eign pressure. 

Nationalist Lithuanians pre- 
ferring to forget collaboration 
with the Nazis, believe that 
world opinion concentrates 
too much on the Holocaust at 
the expense of awareness of 
the Lithuanians' persecution 
by the Soviet Union. 


Wandering mules carry two tons of drugs across Albanian border 


AP In Kastoria, Greece 


E LEVEN moles carrying 
more than two tons of 
hashish were intercepted in 
Greece yesterday in the 
largest known case of drug 
smugglers using nTifmg'lR to 
carry shipments from Alba- 
nia, police said. 


The moles were found be- 
fore dawn travelling alone 
near the village of Sonata, 
about two miles from the 
Albanian border. They 
were loaded with 65 crates 
containing 4, 8751b8 of hash- 
ish, a police spokesman 
said. 

Police searched the area 
bnt did not find any sus- 


pects waiting to collect the 
drug shipment 

The moles were led to 
Kastorla police station and 
the local prosecutor will de- 
cide their fate, the spokes- 
man said. 

On at least two other oc- 
casions authorities have 
found mules and donkeys 
carrying drugs or weapons 


across the Greek-AIbanlan 
border. Bat this is the first 
time police have appre- 
hended a Large mole train. 

Drug and gun smuggling 
across the border has In- 
creased since March 2997. 
when Albania descended 
into chaos after the col- 
lapse of fraudulent pyra- 
mid investment schemes. 


lug numerous disappoint-, 
tog attempts to return to 
the summit since leaving 
the EIys£e aged only 56. 

Mr Giscard, head of state 
from 1974 to 1981, could be 
the most conspicuous right- 
wing loser when all 22 
mainland regional councils 
are put to the vote on March 
15. The poll is expected to 
complete the demolition of 
conservative control of 
national and local adminis- 
trations which seemed un- 
assailable when the Gaullist 
president Jacques Chirac 
was elected in 1995. 

At the time, the Gaullist- 
centrist coalition domi- 
nated government, parlia- 
ment and the Paris council 
while holding most of the 
important posts in the 
regions, dipartemems and 
big cities. Since then, the 
left has gone from strength 


to strength, including last 
June's parliamentary tri- 
umph. The electorate’s 
mood points to another left- 
wing victory, farther iso- 
lating Mr Chirac and add- 
ing to disarray in the 
Gaullist-RPR and the Union 
for French Democracy, 
founded by Mr Giscard. 

Of the 22 regional coun- 
cils elected in 1992, 20 were 
led by conservative politi- 
cians such as the former 


president, who took advan- 
tage of Socialist decentral- 
isation to administer 
higher education, tourism, 
development and transport 

During a visit to the lava- 
strewn Vulcania site, the 
Auvergne president, whose 
administration covers the 
Allier, Cental. Haute-Loire 
and Puy -de-Dom e depart* 
meats blamed the sudden 
conservative decline on his 
much-despised rightwing 
rivaL.Mr Chirac. 

After a press conference 
in a Portakabiu half-an- 
hour’s drive from Clermont 
Ferrand, he described last 
year's early dissolution of 
parliament by Mr Chirac, 
his prime minister to 1974, 
as “a nonsense”. 

Mr Giscard, the only 
local rightwing MP to sur- 
vive the conservative rout 
that followed, added: "With 


everything going so well 
economically this year, we 
would have won easily if 
we had waited. I wouldn't 
have stood for the regional 
presidency again If the gen- 
eral election timetable had 
been respected.” 

The remark implied that 
only his prestige could 
stave off Ignominious local 
defeat by a leftwing coali- 
tion, led by a Communist. 
Mr Giscard would have pre- 


ferred to spend his remain- 
ing Influential years In 
some international role, 
such as heading the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

“It's foreign affairs at a 
high level that Interest me 
most,” he said, reflecting 
on the time he stood 
shoulder to shoulder with 



This month’s polls could end 
Vatery Giscard tf’Estalng’s 
Dkistrioi 


Margaret Thatcher, Jimmy 
Carter, Ronald Reagan and 
Leonid Brezhnev. -Other- 
wise 1 would like to go 
away and write." 

Mr Giscard 's last literary 
effort was an embarrassing 
love story, Le Passage, be- 
tween an old man and a 
young woman — one of 


many undignified twists In 
his political life. His 
friendship with the bloody 
Central African emperor, 
Jean Bedel Bokassa, and 
the dictator’s gift of dia- 
monds are more likely to be 
quoted in profiles than Mr 
Giscard’s pioneering 
efforts to seek detente with 
the Soviet Union. 

Staking his future on a 
volcanic theme park also 
lacks dignity, not least be- 
cause work has stopped 
while government lawyers 
decide if Mr Giscard over- 
rode environmental laws. 
Big di g gin g machines stood 
immobile on the site as the 
former head of state talked 
enthusiastically of Vul- 
cania, with its simulated 
underground eruptions and 
state-of-the-art restaurant, 
as if it were a miracle cure. 

Leftwing opponents are 
worried by the expense and 
by whether 500.000 visitors 
a year would ruin a much- 
valued wilderness. But Mr 
Giscard’s aristocratic con- 
descension could be the 
real drawback. 

Two years ago local vot- 
ers rejected his attempt to 
become mayor of Clermont 
Ferrand, a city of 136,000 
people. Arrogance could 
again cost him dear. The 
Communist MP expected to 
become the next regional 
president, Pierre Goldberg, 
said: “He behaves as if the 
Auvergne were his private 
property.” 
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ThEre s only one way 
Del. fllEH Cross 
Gan get close to 
a deadly collector... 
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...with tfiE help of 
the only woman 
who got away. 
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Karachi’s Romeo 


shot outside court 


A romance which 
k* 5 gripped Pakistan 
for weeks turned 

Sfftton'h" who defied 

SSSiJ ! 2 aen 5 was sh °f and 

S.WkSS?" outeite a 

Kanwar Ahsan. who was 

SSSrS un 2 er p™- 

“caon, was shot by several 
gunmen as he walk£i ^ foe 
steps to the courtroom. They 
opened One from m upper 
floor, hitting him Tour tiSJ 

“ a critical condition 
according to doctors 

people have been 
suTested mcludlng his wire s 
father and brother 

*us wife. Rif. 
Afndi, were dubbed Paki- 
stan s Romeo and Juliet, and 
their case has been headline 
news across the country for 
the past month. It has already 
Ie v? protests in Ka- 

rachi. in which two people 
were killed. K 

The couple cut across the 


Revenge taken 
on man who 
wed across 
ethnic divide 

ethnic divide in the southern 
CJ ty — she is a PaLhan and he 
comes from the Urdu-speak- 
ing Mohajir community. Al- 
though the two groups enjoy 
good relations now, hundreds 
of people were killed in the 
1980s as the two sides fought 
pitched battles in the city. 

The case came to light at 
the beginning of February, 
when Ms Afridl's father 
accused Mr Ahsan, who is 30, 
of abducting his 18-vear-oid 
daughter. Pathan leaders in 
Karachi demanded the au- 
thorities take action and 
threatened to cal l a country- 
wide strike unless they were 
caught by the end "of the 
month. They were found by 
the police hundreds of miles 
away in Punjab and forced to 
return to Karachi, to be held 
In protective custody. 

Speaking from his police 


cell last month. Mr Ahsan 
said they had married in 
secret because her parents 
had refused to give their 
consent. 

"We have not committed 
any crime ... We have just 
married each other. And I'll 
not leave her, come what 
may." he said. 

Ms Afridi herself appeared 
in court to deny that she had 
been abducted. “I married 
Kan war Ahsan, with whom 
I've been in love for the past 
four years, of my own free 
wiiL Nobody kidnapped me," 
she said. “I left my parents’ 
home because they wanted to 
marry me off to someone else 
against my will," 

But her family claimed she 
was already married to a Pa- 
than and started proceedings 
to charge Mr Ahsan with 
adultery — which carries the 
death penalty in Pakistan. 

A relative of Mr Ahsan 
accused the authorities of 
criminal negligence. Kunwar 
Khaled Yunus said: "We the 
fcmily had anticipated there 
might be such an attack, but 
the authorities had not taken 
the necessary measures. 
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Second term for 
straight-talking 

Israeli president 


Julian Borger 

Mfdtfle East Correspondent 


Kan war Ahsan (centre) moments before he was shot at court photograph; iqbal qureshj 


E ZER Weizman. Israel's 
outspoken president, 
won a second term in a 
parliamentary vote yester- 
day, easily beating a chal- 
lenger hacked by the prime 
minister. 

After winning the secret 
ballot 63-49 against Shaul 
Amor from Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu’s Likud party, Mr 
Weizman. aged 73, said he 
had no plans to button his 
Up jn his second term. 

He shrugged off criticism 
that he had strained the 
limits of his ceremonial 
post by persistently sniping 
at Mr Netanyahu’s right- 
wing policies. 

“Leave my image alone,” 
he said. “I will behave as I 
think i should and 1 will 
not change anything." 

The president and prime 
minister have waged a near- 
constant battle of leaks and 
hostile press briefings over 
the Middle East peace pro- 
cess and the limits of each 
other’s authority. It 


reached a peak last Septem- 
ber when Mr Weizman ap- 
pealed to the United States 
secretary of state, Made- 
leine Albright, to “knock 
heads together" and exert 
more pressure on Mr Netan- 
yahu to make concessions 
to the Palestinians. 

Mr Netanyabn lobbied 
hard for Mr Amor, a little- 
known mayor from north- 
ern Israel, but in a live tele- 
vision link-np after 
yesterday's vote, he and Mr 
Weizman promised to bury 
the hatchet. 

The Palestinian leader. 
Yasser Arafat, was quick to 
send congratulations, 
thanking Mr Weizman for 
“his efforts to protect the 
peace process". 

Mr Weizman 's win re- 
flects his high approval rat- 
ings — often more than 
70 per cent — in opinion 
polls, though he has angered 
a string of interest groups 
with his off-the-cuff 
remarks. He recently caused 
consternation among Ortho- 
dox rabbis by advising Jews 
to skip some "unpleasant" 
sections of the bible. 
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China's reforms 
ring hollow in 
‘echo chamber’ 


r. -<i-\ ' 


Communist leaders 
still pull the strings 
in parliament, 

Andrew Higgins 

in Beijing reports 

E ACH spring China’s im- 
perial court gathered on 
a plot of soil near the 
Temple of Heaven to set an 
example of disciplined indus- 
try it hoped would keep a 
vast, chaotically diverse 
country on the straight and 
narrow for another year. 

Amid great pomp and un- 
changing ceremony the em- 
peror. flanked by his finance 
minister and metropolitan 
viceroy, would plough eight 
furrows and then retire to the 
Palace of Congratulations on 
the Completion of Work, to be 
congratulated. 

China today holds its mod- 
em rite of spring, the opening 
of the National People's Con- 
gress (NPC). an event of simi- 
larly immutable ritual and 
ceremonial congratulation. 

For all China's momentous 
changes, the NPC ploughs a 
stale furrow. Though billed as 
“ a parliament, it is little more 
than an echo chamber for 
proclamations scripted in 
secret by the Communist 
Party. 

The decisions to be rubber- 
stamped this year are hugely 
important They include the 
elevation of the tough eco- 
nomic strategist Zhu Rongji 
to prime minister, a plan to 
cut the number of appara- 
tchiks from 8 to 4 million and 
a multi-billion -pound rescue 
package for ailing banks. 

The bold new wave of eco- 
nomic reform, however, con- 
trasts with the stagnation of 
the political process. While 
ordinary Chinese enjoy far 
more personal freedom than 
under Mao Zedong: the insti- 
tution that is supposed to rep- 
resent them is stuck in a time 
warp. 


The age or the nearly 3,000 
delegates has dwindled; the 
laws they approve are drafted 
with far more precision; their 
tea is served by hostesses in 
red silk dresses instead of 
Mao jackets and they have a 
new electronic voting system. 

But the congress still has 
no real power to seriously de- 
bate, change or reject the par- 
ty's decisions on policy or 
personnel 

"Some people regard it as a 
rubber-stamp organ. This 
image has been undergoing 
some changes in recent 
years." Zhou Wangsheng, a 
legal scholar at Beijing Uni- 
versity, said. "It has not been 


‘At least now it 
has become a 
high quality 
rubber stamp’ 


entirely wiped out but at least 
now it has become a high 
quality rubber stamp.” 

Any stirrings of Indepen- 
dence will be enfeebled by 
this year's appointment of the 
outgoing premier, Li Peng, as 
NPC chairman. Mr Li, who 
signed a decree imposing 
martia l law during the Tian- 
anmen Square protests of 
198 9, h as opposed any dilu- 
tion of party authority. He 
was furious when NPC mem- 
bers questioned his pet pro- 
ject, a huge dam across the 
Yangtse. 

Mr Li's shift to the NPC has 
angered a tiny dissident 
movement Ding ZHin, a Beij- 
ing professor whose son was 
Shot dead near T iananme n in 
1989. wrote a petition urging 
delegates to reject a man bear- 
ing "the principal and on- 
shirks ble responsibility” for 
the June 4 massacre. 

His rejection is unlikely: 
7J per cent of delegates are 
party members and bound by 
party discipline. Moreover, 
Mr Li, a member of the polit- 
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News in brief 


Young communists hold up a poster' of the late premier Zhou Enlai, who would be 100 today photograph; stephoj shaver 


burn, is the only candidate. 
The NPC's most potent 
weapon Is the abstention. A 
large number of abstentions 
In the ballot to confirm Mr Li 
as chairm an would at least 
signal an echo of his deep un- 
popularity among ordinary 
Chinese. A vote endorsing Mr 
Zhu as the new premier 
would show support for pain- 
ful economic reforms. 

There will also be a ballot 
to approve President Jiang 
Zemin, the party boss. He is 
likely to match North Korea's 
Kim Jong-fl by securing dose 


to 100 per cent of the vote. 

Like the Congress of 
People's Deputies in the for- 
mer Soviet Union, the NPC is 
designed to reinforce not 
challenge the party. The sys- 
tem under which delegates 
are chosen is so rigged that 
even a 35-member delegation 
from Hong Kong is dominated 
by party loyalists. The former 
colony’s most papular politi- 
cal force, the Democratic 
Party, is entirely unrepre- 
sented. A choreographed con- 
test For NPC seats in Hong 
Kong last year gave the most 


votes to Jiang Enzfau. a Beij- 
ing cadre who heads the Xin- 
hua news agency. 

Despite Its record of impo- 
tence, however, the congress 
rem ains the only legitimate 
forum for public discussion 
and a focus for the hopes not 
only of dissidents but also of 
establishment figures who 
favour more representative 
government Among them is 
Hu Jiwei. a former NPC 
standing committee member 
and former editor of the 
People's Daily. He wrote an 
essay recently in a Hong 


Kong magazine urging a 
break with the party’s tradi- 
tion of authoritarianism. 

Mr Hu was Instrumental in 
the NPC's first and only at- 
tempt to assume the powers 
granted in theory by the con- 
stitution. He and other liberal 
congress leaders lobbied for a 
special session to challenge 
the legality of Mr Li's 1989 
martial law decree. The NPC 
chairman at the time. Wan LI, 
was effectively kidnapped and 
held in a Shanghai guest- 
house until he agreed to en- 
dorse the use of force. 


Court finds ousted PM 
guilty of importing arms 


Nick Cumnring-Bruos 
in Phnom Pooh 


A MILITARY court has 
convicted Cambo- 
dia's ousted first 
prime minister. 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, 
of illegally importing arms in 
the first of two trials widely 
seen as dictated more by a. 
looming election battle than- 
by judicial process. 

Barely an hour before the 
trial opened yesterday two 
gunmen wearing military 
police uniforms shot dead a 
general from Prince Rana- 
riddh's party, Funcinpec. as 
he drove to work down a busy 
Phnom Penh street. The kill- 
ing appeared to be politically 
motivated. 

A judge sentenced Prince 
Ranariddh to five years im- 
prisonment The brief hear- 
ing at the defence ministry 
was crowded but diplomats 
were conspicuously absent 
“It's a political show,” an 
Asian diplomat said. 

The charges stem from the 
discovery last May of a two- 
tonne shipment of arms des- 
tined for the prince but la- 



Bxiled Prince Ranariddh 

belled "spare parts". Ten 
crates of weapons and ammu- 
nition were stacked in the 
court yesterday as a prosecu- 
tor charged that Prince Ran- 
ariddh “wanted to grab power 
for himself, so he bought the 
weapons to maintain power" . 

The prince, ousted by the 
second prime minister, Hun 
Sen, in a coup last July and 
now in exile in Bangkok, 
never denied the weapons 
were for bifi forces. But he 
rejected the charges, refused 
to recognise the court and de- 
clined to offer any defence. 

The court will meet again 


‘They want to 
humiliate him. They 
want to use the 
court’s ruling to 
show Ranariddh 
was preparing a 
coup and to 
legitimise their own’ 

Western analyst 


in two weeks to try Prince 
Ranariddh and three others 
— including a royalist gen- 
eral summarily executed by 
Hun Sen's troops after the 
coup — on charges of collud- 
ing with the Khmer Rouge. 

The trials, though widely 
regarded by foreign analysts 
as a legal sham, are accepted 
as part of a four-point peace 
plan drawn up by Japan and 
designed to dear the way for 
Prince Ranariddh's return 
and participation in elections. 

As a first step, the two sides 
last week ordered a ceasefire, 
which remains in place de- 


spite several reported viola- 
tions. After the trials Hun Sen 
has agreed Prince Ranariddh 
may receive an amnesty from 
King Norodom Sihanouk, 
which would allow him to 
return to Cambodia in time to 
campaign for the election at 
the end of July. 

Hun Sen's campaign has al- 
ready opened. On the eve of 
the trial all six Cambodian 
television stations carried 
film of officials examining the 
arms shipment and move- 
ments of royalist forces just 
before the July coup. “This is 
the point that will kill Ranar- 
iddh dead in front of the 
court," Hun Sen said. 

"They don’t care about Ran- 
ariddh's conviction, they 
want to humiliate him,” a 
Western analyst in Phnom 
Penh said of the government's 
strategy. “They want to use 
the court's ruling to show he 
was preparing a coup and to 
legitimise their own.” 

But even a$ the trial goes 
ahead, diplomats remain un- 
easy that the peace process 
may collapse. “Here there's 
so little room for compro- 
mise,” one said. "The winner 
takes aU. the loser gets killed.” 


Zimbabwe unions 
keep up strike 

WORKERS In Zimbabwe continued their two-day national 
strike yesterday, bringing industry and commerce to a stand- 
still in a rebuff to President Robert Mugabe's government 

Although some shops resumed limited activity yesterday, 
factories remained closed both days to protest against tax 
increases and rising food prices. 

The minister of industry and commerce, Nathan Shamuyar- 
ira. had said the government would "punish" strikers and 
industrialists who shut factories. But lawyers say it has no 
legal right to take such measures . — Andrew Meldrum, Harare. 


Police rap lyrics 


A UNITED STATES rap artist convicted on firearms charges in a 
1994 shooting is back mjafl because authorities say anti-police 
lyrics on his latest album violate conditions of his parole. 

Shawn Thomas, known asC-Bo, was arrested on Tuesday and 
held without bafl- He is charged with threatening public o fficials. 
promoting violence against public officials, and promoting a gang 
lifestyle, criminal behaviour and violence against law enforce- 
ment- Authorities claim his lyrics threaten Sacramento's district 
attorney and sheriff among others. — AP. Sacramento. 


Saudi prince urges change 

IN A RARE public comment by a Saudi Arabian royal. Prince 
Talal Bin Abdul-Azlz al-Saud. half-brother of King FaM, yester- 
day urged the kingdom and other Arab states to move towards' ' • 
holding “reaT elections. 

"Are we more backwards than other countries to hold real 
elections that are cosmetic?” he said. Speaking from Beirut where 
he is attending a tJnesco conference. Prince Talal said the consul- 
tative Shura council should be used to give ordinary Saudis a say 
In the kingdom’s dally affairs. —Reuters, Beirut 


Rebels claim soldiers killed 

COLOMBIA’S Marxist rebels claim to have killed as many as 50 
soldiers in heavy fighting this week in a remote area ofthe 
country’s southern jungles, security sources said yesterday. 

A rebel commander ofthe Revolutionary Aimed Forces of 
Colombia claimed that between 40 and 50 guerrillas had been 
killed in Caqueta province since Sunday. The armed forces chief 
General Manuel Jose Bonett, said he was unable to rule out the 
loss of as many as 50 men. — AP. Bogota. 


Magritte romances Brussels 



A WOMAN looks at the two paintings Lover at the Rene 
Magritte exhibition in Brussels photograph: kcrvwg vsksult 


Borneo haze descends 

THICK haze from wildfires raging on Borneo Island is snarling 
air ami river t rans portation and blocking sunlight from the area's 

crops, it was reported yesterday. 

Wildfires and draught have hit the Indonesian part oTBomeo 
Tfilflnri, threatening crop /aflures, food shortages and a return of 
last year’s smog haze. In Muara Tawe h, in ce ntral Borneo, people 
have to wear face masks for outdoor activities. — AP, Jakarta. 


No light at end of tunnel 

AUCKLAND'S hopes of a return to full power have been dashed 
for weeks after two repaired main cables foiled during testing, the 
electricity supplier to New Zealand 's biggest city said yesterday. 

Central Auckland was plunged into darkness cm February 20 
when the last of four main cables Into the city felted. A spokesman 
for Mercury Energy said there could be no guarantees of stable, 
normal supplies perhaps until late ApriL — AP, Auckland. 
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T HE of Charles 

Bronson, Her Majes- 
ty’s most trashily 
bearded, house guest, grows. 
I nterv iewed over four pages 
of FHM magazine, he is on 
excellent farm. Although 
best known for taking four 
Iraqis prisoner in Belmarsh 

(he made them call him 
‘‘General”, and forced one 
to tickle his toes, while wait- 
ing for a helicopter to 
Cuba), Charlie prefers an- 
other hostage episode. 
‘•Reunited with my son after 
22 years,” he says, when 
asked about his happiest 
mom ents, “and kidnapping 
governor Wallace at Hull 
jalL The seven years extra 
was worth it to see him cry.” 
Charlie remains engaged to 
Joyce Connor, his regular 
girlfriend since he split 
with previous fiancee Ber- 
tha, a medicine ball. Mean- 
while, a talented cartoonist 
and poet, he is also moving 
into music, and recently 
recorded an a cappeUn ver- 
sion ofXouis Armstrong’s 
What A Wonderful 
World . . . an intriguing 
choice for one In an 8ft by 
8ft cell underneath Wake- 
field prison. But then Char- 
lie is a most intriguing man. 


A LETTISH arrives from 
Labour MEP Peter 
Truscott explaining 
why his question to the 
European Commission 
about how much Hertford- 
shire has received from 
funds set up to help former 
Soviet bloc countries was 
extremely sensible. He 
makes a sound point, and if 
I ever work out what it is, 

IT! pass it on. Meanwhile, 

Dr Truscott appears again 
in the weekly European 
Voice, this time over the 
stern warning he issued— 
unilaterally. In a press 
release — to the Iraqi dicta- 
tor. “ Saddam Hussein,” he 
thunders, “is drinking in 
the last chance saloon.” And 
Kofi Annan dares take all 
the credit! 


T HE claims aTDiary vic- 
ar Steve Chalke to be 
considered "the man 
who most coherently de- 
fines the Zeitgeist” receive a 
boost. A charity video Rev 

Steve made in 1994 arrives, 
and it features D-Ream’s 
Things Can Only Get Better. 
This, of course, was long be- 
fore New Labour appropri- 
ated the tune. We call the 
multi-media man of God, 
who moonlights as a Baptist 
minister in Sonth London, 
and say that he seems very 
close to New Labour. Would 
he describe himself, in fact, 
as the John the Baptist to 
Mr Tony Blair’s Jesus 
Christ? “Erm. ha, er. I don’t 
know,” says the Reverend. 
“You know, the great thing 
about John the Baptist is 
that he was a voice crying 
out In the wilderness. A va- 
grant. A no one.” The Rev- 
erend’s next Diary sermon, 
which brings in Frank 
field, will deal with Jesus's 
contentions remark about 
the rich man and the eye of 
the needle. 


1 Germaine 


m M WHILE — 

W&nM Greer works on her 
11 seque' ' 


sequel to the Fe- 
unnch,arival 
bs. In BBC Grand Prix 
nzine, Bette Hill 
d the driving era of 
e husband Graham, 
expected racing 
softhateratodo 
like that— to be 
r. My old man, he 
put his arm around 
those girls who used 
Lupin the pits, and 
ably it would end up 
bosom. It was fan! 

-Is expected it and 
ody laughed about it 
toyed it” Column in 
sctatorforaMrs 
Dll, column in the... 


P OLICE In America 
have managed to ar- 
rest an armed felon 
without resorting to Swat 
teams. On learning that 
Eric Wl to ver was working 
in a New Hampshire pizza 
parlour, they simply or- 
dered one small, deep pan, 
no toppings, and waited. 

handcuffs ready, until he 
arrived on his moped. 





Chinese walls don’t work in News 
Corp: Murdoch always gets his way 


C ONSIDER a Rupert 
Murdoch who does not 
exist, imagine a man of 
sensitivity, a respecter of free 
speech, the owner of news- 
papers whose purpose he val- 
ues, a publisher to be found at 
the peak rather than in the 
gutter of his trade. Grant, 
also, that in spite of these 
disabilities, he remains a 
tycoon of global reach, as rich 
and powerful as the actual 
Murdoch is. Such a Murdoch, 
for all his incredible' virtues, 
would still be in some diffi- 
culty with people who had a 
less sophisticated under- 
standing of the- freedom to 
publish than he did. 

People like the Chinese 
Government, for example. 
For Chinese commissars, the 
notion of free speech as any- 
thing but free treachery Is 
incomprehensible. And even 
if capitalism has cut a few 
c hink s in the darkness, there 
remains the overriding ques- 
tion of controL 
To the totalitarian mind , it 
is unimaginable that the boss 
Is not responsible for every- 
thing over which he presides. 
Just as the control-freaks of 
Blairism are sometimes the 
victims of their brilliant re- 
cord in news management, so 
Murdoch, even my virtual 
Murdoch. Is the victim of his 
legendary power. In China, 
he’s fitted to work on the as- 
sumption that they win blame 
him for everything that’s said 
and written in his organs. 

Even If this Murdoch bad 
wanted to publish Chris Pat- 
ten, therefore, he could not 
with impunity have done so. 
Even if be wanted The Times 
to print the unvarnished 
truth about China, he would 
face the certainty that they 
knew he was in control: there- 
fore that he wanted to embar- 
rass them: therefore that be 
wasn't a man they could do 
business with. This is the bur- 
den of the global imperialist 


the down-side of his power. 
Or rather, the down-side for 
the peons who run his 
businesses. For Murdoch 
himself cares nothing for this 
freedom stuff. We’re now 
back with the real thing, not 
the construct Not the man of 
letters, the vainer of serious 
journalism, the defender , of 
truthful ^publishing, but -an 
owner who despises most of 
the people who produce his 
papers and doesn't promote 
any other purpose of journal- 
ism than the raising of prof- 
its, the beating of the competi- 
tion and the defence of the 
multifarious interests of 
News Corp. 

Peter Stothard, the editor of 
the Times, defending himself 
against Jonathan Minsky's le- 
thal revelations about his 
China coverage, says that he 
has “never taken an editorial 
decision to suit Mr Murdoch’s 
interests*'. This seems an ex- 
travagant statement, but let’s 
enter another imaginary 
world, where this Is, in the 
editor’s mind, true, and he is 
pristine in his distance from 
the ugly business of corporate 
Interest free to commission 
and publish Journalism un- 
contaminated by a particle of 
Murdoch. The problem is the 
objectively existing fact that 
nobody believes him. 

This may be terribly unfair. 
It could just be that the fail- 
ure to use Mirsky's conten- 
tious work was the judgment 
of an editor who thought 
China bad suddenly ceased to 
be a story. 

Perhaps it is imaginable — 
perhaps we have a duty to 
persuade ourselves — that the 
years of propaganda that 
have passed for Times report- 
ing or the European Union 
proceed from the editor’s very 
real Euro-scepticism rather 
than Murdoch's intense dis- 
like of regulatory powers, op- 
erated fay a multi-national 
agency, that have some 


chance of challenging his own 
power to brush national gov- 
ernments aside. 

Maybe, at the other end of 
the scale, the Sun’s sudden 
Dome switch, from scorn to 
ecstasy, began with a light- 
ning insig ht on the editor’s 
road to Greenwich that had 
nothing to do with BSkyB's 
sponsorship deaL And of 
course, , we must accept that 
the Times ’s early failure to do 
any kind of justice to the 
appalling shenanigans at Har- 
perCoHins, the putative Pat- 
ten publishers, was due to a 
three-day cock-up by Its 
media editor rather than any 
embarrassment, any hideous 
uncomfortable awareness, 
that this posed a corporate PR 
problem best met by silence. 


V ERY possibly all these 
things are true. But if 
the Imaginative leap is 
less than easy to make. It’s 
because News Corp sits like a 
rod across the backs of all 
who work for Murdoch, 
crushing innocent and venal 
alike. Readers are not fools. 
They know how business 
works. They know how they 
themselves would function in 
this corporate structure, and 
are unwilling, in the light of 
the evidence, to confer on 
either Mr Murdoch or his 
editors the saintly Indiffer- 
ence to corporate pressures 
that Mr Stothard is 
apparently asking them to be- 
lieve in. 

We see more clearly the. 
limits of this kind of propri- 
etorship of the word. At a 
certain point, it becomes dis- 
qualified from the right to 
have the words it owns be- 
lieved. Even the most honour- 
able purveyors of these words 
are degraded by the environ- 
ment in which they appear. 
Nothing under the Murdoch 
imprint is really to be trusted 
any more. What the reader Is 
always obliged to be aware of 


is a possibly undisclosed 
agenda requiring either de- 
formity or silence, even when 
that agenda doesn't in a par- 
ticular case exist. And be- 
cause Rupert Murdoch is not 
the paragon of my fantasy, 
editors do not last long if they 
forget tt 

Where does this leave the 
owner, and the country in 
which he exerts such a bale- 
ful influence? Unduly 
respected by governments, for 
one thing. Mrs Thatcher gave 
him all he wanted, cm the 
ground and in the air, with- 
out any understanding of how 
this tainted her. Prime Minis- 
ters should realise to what it 
is they are kow-towing: not a 
man whose driving concern is 
a view of the British public 
Interest they might share, but 
whose solitary passion, as 
media owner and Flying 
Patchman, circling a world 
above citizenship, is the quest 
for power and money. He's as 
profoundly uninterested in 
welfare-to-work as he Is in the 
truth according to Lord Rees- 
Mogg, just so long as neither 
imperils his tax-havens or 
satellite footprints around the 
globe. 

The empire works by mutu- 
ally seamless understanding. 
Murdoch said on Tuesday: “I 
have never been under any 
pressure from the Chinese or 
asked to do anything:" His 
editor said on. the same day: 
“I have never taken an edito- 
rial decision to suit Mr Mur- 
doch's interests, nor have I 
ever been asked to.” They 
seem to believe this makes 
them free. But who needs to 
ask for anything, when the 
reality of power is so per- 
fectly understood? Murdoch 
is unfit to own the word be- 
cause the very mode of his 
existence renders it. in his 
hands, void of credence. In 
his world, nothing is free, and 
neither fact nor comment 
sacred. 


The spaniel 
rolls over 



ICHAELMEACHER 
is on message at last. 

The man who once 

gloried in the title of “Tony 
Bern’s representative on 
earth" and was, as a result, 
denied the cabinet rank 
w hich Mg earnest talent justi- 
fies, has succumbed to the 
amorphous charm of presen- 
tational politics — the tri- 
umph of appearance over 
reality. 

Last Sunday, surrounded 
by the yeomen of England 
who had travelled to London 
for tbe countryside march, he 
spoke of the Government’s 
hope that “conciliation” 
would bring together the fox 
hunting fraternity and the 
anti-blood-sports lobby." 

Perhaps Mr Meacher — 
who 1s a clever man — has 
already worked out the basis 
of a compromise which would 
reconcile two apparently dia- 
metrically opposed opinions. 
Hunts could be required to 
use only arthritic hounds, or 
the dogs could be trained to 
malm rather than kill their 
quarry. But, on the face of it, 
the pursuit of a settlement 
which satisfies both parties 
seems improbable, 

Indeed agreement seems so 
unlikely that it is impossible 
not to speculate about why 
the intellectual Mr Meacher 
said anything quite so daft 
The most likely answer is 
that last Sunday afternoon, 
the Government wanted to 
calm down the hunting lobby 
and the idea of conciliation 
seemed the best way to do it 
Michael Meacher drew the 
unconvincing short straw. 


tfonal catastrophe of the lone- 
parent benefit. The damage 
was extended by the reftisal 
to protect threatened news- 
papers from being driven out 

of business by their competi- 
tors' predatory pricing. 

No doubt all those deci- 
sions gave great pleasure to 
Labour’s old enemies. Rupert 
Murdoch rejoiced about the 
equivocation over Europe 
anfl was relieved to learn 

that if the Government had 
its way, he would continue to 
devour bis rivals. The motor 
racing lobby were undoubt- 
edly delighted that it would 
not be prevented from per- 
suading young people to 
smoke, and the hard-faced 
Winn who did well out of Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s tax reduc- 
tion certainly applauded the 
tough treatment of unmarried 
mothers, whom they 
regarded as expensive irre 
sponsibles. But it will be in- 
teresting to see how long their 
gratitude lasts or if it makes 
up for the loss of principled 
support that tbe Government 
risks by becoming the flexible 
friend of every powerful pres- 
sure group. 

Last weekend, in the vil- 
lage 1 know best 1 was 
stopped in the street and 
asked why David Blunkett 
only discovered the impor- 
tance of rural schools during 
the week before tbe country- 
side march. And. on the train 
back to London, a senior 
member of the CBI spoke of 
the Government in language 
which suggested that capitu- 
lation does not always guar- 
antee respect I could not pre- 
vent my industrial 
acquaintance from describing 


IN1STERS continue 
to be wonderfully 

tough towards the 

weak. But faced with either 
money or muscle, it rolls over 
on its back and kicks its legs 
in the air like a spaniel — and 
the general public is begin- 
ning to notice. So the Govern- 
ment’s longterm reputation is 
being put at risk by its obses- 
sion about winning the short 
term approval of vested inter- 
ests which it should treat 
with cautious disapproval. 
The party which won the 
most brilliant election cam- 
paign in political history has 
followed its triumph with a 
series of public relations fias- 
cos. All of them have been the 
result of desire to please the 
wrong people. 

The pattern of self-inflicted 
embarrassment began with 
the confusion about the time- 
table for entry into the single 
European currency. It contin- 
ued with the capitulation to 
Benue Ecclestone over For- 
mula One tobacco sponsor- 
ship and reached its absolute 
moral nadir with what is now 
accepted as the p resell ta- 


Faced with money 
or muscle, the 
Government kicks 
its legs in the air 


in loud (and therefore embar- 
rassing) detail his amuse- 
ment at ministers’ response 
to the employers' proposals 
for Improved industrial 
relations. 

In opposition. Labour had 
been categoric. If a majority 
of employees voted for trade 
union recognition, then the 
trade unions would have the 
legal right to be recognised. 
But the bosses felt no obliga- 
tion to endorse the Govern- 
ment’s mandate. So the CBI 
came up with a bright idea 
about the definition of a ma- 
jority — not most of the 
people voting in the ballot, 
but most of the people em- 
ployed in the company. 
Knowing that such a refine- 
ment would destroy the 
whole scheme, the suggestion 
was offered — at least accord- 
ing to my informant— - “as a 
negotiating position. Some- 
thing to be knocked out be- 
fore we argued about the real 
concessions". Imagine his 
surprise when he read in the 
papers that the Government 
foimd the CBI proposal had 
attractions. 

The dangerous thing about 
Danegeld Is not Just that the 
Danes keep coming back and 

ask-mar fnr. ^ __ . 



US plans would banish genuine organic produce 


Food fascism 


George Monbiot 


O PRAH WINFREY is 
an unlikely hero of 
the battle against big 
business. Yet the case she 
won last week, in which she 
established her right to ex- 
press an opinion about the 
merits of eating beef- 
burgers, ranks with the Mc- 
Donald’s libel trial as one of 
the few serious setbacks 
suffered by the agro-indus- 
trial combines seeking to 
monopolise world food 
production. 

She had been sued, by a 
syndicate of monster cattle 
ranchers, under the surreal 
“food disparagement'’ laws 
introduced in 14 American 
states to prevent people 
from questiiming.such prac- 
tices as feeding bovine offal 
to cows. 

These laws are a compel- 
ling demonstration of the 
lengths to which US legisla- 
tors will go to defend the 
interests of corporations 


against the interests of the 
citizen. We can only be 
thankfhl that there’s an 
ocean between us and 
American plutocracy. 

Our happy state won’t 
last, however. Winfrey 
might have won her battle, 
but the war waged by an 
industry that can tolerate 

no dissent has only just 
begun- Its latest attempt to 
silence criticism and elimi- 
nate good practice is al- 
ready well-advanced, and 
this time the consequences 
for Britain are Just as pro- 
found as the consequences 
for America. 


O N MARCH 16, the US 
Department of Agri- 
culture will close its 
consultations on a new 
national standard for or- 
ganic farming. Its proposals 
have horrified small farm- 
ers, consumer groups and 
animal welfare campaign- 
ers. If adopted and imple- 
mented as protesters pre- 
dict, they will outlaw 


genuine organic production 
all over the world. 

The USDA would allow 
fruit and vegetables to be 
labelled “organic” in the 
United States which have 
been genetically engi- 
neered, irradiated, treated 
with additives and raised 
on contaminated sewage 
sludge. Under the new pro- 
posals, “organic” livestock 
can be housed in batteries, 
fed with the offal of other 
animals and injected with 


blotlcs. “Organic" produce, 
in tbe brave new world of 
American oligopoly, will be 
virtually indistinguishable 
from conventionally-toxic 
food. 

The solution would seem 
to be obvious: genuine or- 
ganic producers should call 
their food something else. 
But the USDA Is nothing if 
not far-sighted. The new 
proposals prohibit the set- 
ting of standards higher 
than those established by 
the department Farmers 
wifi, in other words, be for- 



bidden by law from produc- 
ing and selling good food. 

The next step, if these 
standards are adopted in 
the United States, is not 
bard to anticipate. Ameri- 
can manufacturers will 
complain to their govern- 
ment that the European 
Union is erecting unfair 
barriers to trade, by refus- 
ing to allow them to label 
the poisonous produce they 
sell here as organic food. 
The US Government will 
take the case to the World 
Trade Organization. The 
WTO will refer it to Codex 
Alimentarlus. the food stan- 
dards body dominated by 
corporate scientists. The 
Codex panel will decide that 
they cannot see any differ- 
ence between American or- 
ganic produce and Euro- 
pean organic produce, and 
the WTO will threaten 
Europe with punitive sanc- 
tions if It continues to main- 
tain tbe higher trading 
standard. This is precisely 
the means by which Euro- 


pean consumers are being 
frajMd to eat beef and drink 
milk contaminated with in- 
Jectable growth hormones. 

no mystery about 
why US agribusiness wants 
HSS aagton subsidiary, 
the USDA, to set tiraenew 
standards. The consul 
tion of organic food is rising 


Fanners will be 
forbidden by law 
from producing and 

selling good food 
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Breaking 
Rupert’s grip 

He must be taken on 


horn^Soow^H 511 1 f tters have 1113416 

^ss^sssr a* & ***- 

that Rud^kS -.shocked — to lear 

SS £i h ded businessman. He regard 
me literary house he owns as a mer 

SSfflK °J~ ^ vast JSi 

1101,11118 whiEh S dan 
dS interests. Yestei 

^ jornnabsts joined the outbreak of jaw 
dropped surprise. They read — no the 
J5S horrpedxo read -- claims by a Time 
coverage of Chin 
^ business needs of it 
proprietor. The shock of it! 

know by now wha 
JRupwt Murdoch is and how he operates 
The dropping of Chris Patten's memoir fo 
pending Beijing should surprisi 
nobody • TbeWses of Peter Hennessy. Simoi 
Kermode. Simon Schann 


, “»■ iiwmuuc, OUI1UU i3CiL 

^ “ ® en < Phnlott — the lead troops in 
authors revolt'’ sparked by the Pat 
anair — ought to have known what tl 
were getting into the moment they took ■ 
Murdoch shilling. Who did they thmk , 
pymg their wages? Rupert Murdoch 
hardly a new player on the world stage. 3 
methods have been dear to see for decati 
As Jonathan Mirsky, the former East A 
editor of the Times, points out — the tycc 


has never made any secret of his business 
creed. Asked why he dumped the BBC from 
his Star TV service for Asia, Mr Mirsky 
recalled Mr Murdoch's response: “I didn’t 
see why 1 should be in charge of things that 
made the leaders of China angry when they 
are people with whom I wish to do busi- 
i ness.” There it is, in black and white. 

Rupert Murdoch is not a uni versity chan- 
cellor. and HarperCollins is not an institute 
of learning He can publish — or not 
publish — whatever books he wants. The 
left-wing Victor Gollancz would not have 
published Oswald Mosley in the 1930s; a 
left-wing house would not print a British 
National Party manifesto now. By the same 
token, Mr Murdoch is under no obligation 
to publish a book be disagrees with — 
whether for political or financial reasons. 

Nor should anyone be too stunned to read 
Mr Mirsky’s description of the Times’ 
relationship with the collective dictator- 
ship that runs China: a grove llin g inter- 
view with the vice-premier, later sup- 
pressed; an all-expenses-paid junket for a 
clutch of Bering apparachiks; awkward 
stories ignored. Just as there is a Murdoch 
line on Europe (sceptic) or British politics 
(Blairite). there is one on Asia. If a readers 
are looking for objective coverage of the 
news, most know better than to turn to 
ideologically-committed newspapers — 
whether on the left or right. The fact that 
the Murdoch policy — on China or any- 
thing else — is driven by bottom-line 
pragmatism, rather than heartfelt convic- 
tion, makes little difference. 

The sooner all this is acknowledged the 
better. Instead of playing the virgin in the 
brothel — disgusted by what we see — we 
should recognise Rupert Murdoch for what 
he is. We ought to drop the delusion — self- 
serving in the case of foe HarperCollins 
authors — that there are little enclaves 


within the Murdoch empire, free of foe 
meddling hand of the boss. HarperCollins, 
we now know, is as much the Australian's 
plaything as the Sun or Sky TV. None of 
this is a defence of Rupert Murdoch. On the 
contrary, the pretence of “editorial inde- 
pendence” has been punctured once and for 
all It’s clear that Mr Murdoch interferes or 
influences every media organisation he 
owns. Instead of being shocked, we must 
now work to ensure he owns less. The 
Government should take its cue — and do 
whatever it takes to reduce the magnate’s 
multiple grip on foe nation’s media. 


Gravy trained 

Who will save the railways? 

IF BRITAIN’S privatised railways could 
run trains as efficiently as they make fast 
bucks for shareholders and directors, we 
would all be in their debt In reality the 
very worst fears of pre-privatisation pessi- 
mists are coming true. This week a leaked 
letter from the Health and Safety Executive 
to Rail track (now worth nearly £5 billion on 
the stock market compared with a flotation 
value of £1.8 billion) warned that in three 
cases the track was “in such an extremely 
bad condition so as to be unsafe”. Halftrack , 
should not be allowed to acquire foe test 
rail link from London to foe flannel 
Tunnel until it has proved it can run the 
rest of Britain's network property. 

It also emerged this week that First 
Group (which runs buses and foe Great 
Eastern Railway) is p lanning a bid for 
Great Western whose routes were de- 
scribed yesterday by Save our Railways as 
"slower, later and more complained about 
than they were under public ownership”- If 
allowed, this move would merge two net- 


works that were broken up by privatisation 
thereby reducing the competition it was 
supposed to bring- Despite the deterioration 
in service, the directors of Great Western 
will undeservedly become multi-million- 
aires if foe merger is allowed through. In a 
report published today, the Audit Commis- 
sion criticises the privatisation of the three 
companies that lease rolling stock to foe 
train operating companies on the grounds 
that they were sold too cheaply. They were 
purchased for £1.7 billion by private sector 
companies and then resold for £2.6 billion. 
The Commission reveals that when priva- 
tised they were making a (high) pre-tax 
return of 41 per cent on sales even though 
80 per cent of their leasing income was 
guaranteed by government until up to 2004. 
Nice work if you can get it 
There are some encouraging features of 
privatisation. — like this week’s huge order 
for tflting trains by Virgin — but the 
general picture is of foe public being taken 
for a ride by companies making money 
from the sea of public subsidies that still 
regurgitates around the system while fell- 
ing to provide what everyone craves: a 
decent railway system that could play a 
leading role in taking freight and people off 
foe roads. Labour talked tough before the 
election. If it matches that with action, it 
will find the public strongly behind it 


Derry’s den 

William Morris would approve 

FOR THE baying members of foe hunt, the 
pursuit of Lord Irvine over the cost of re- 
decorating his state apartments has been 
rollicking good tan. The noexpense-spared 
refurbishment has given foe impression 
that his Lordship rivals Marie Antoinette 


m terms of political sensitivity. He would 
certainly struggle to win any awards for 
PR. But is that such a bad thing? Those 
pillorying foe Lord Chancellor tend also to 
be those shedding croco d ile tears for foe 
dumbing down of politics. One of the 
criticisms of Westminster is that it is 
awash with on-message automatons and 
short on characters. Well, foe Lord Chan- 
cellor is certainly a character. 

What's more he has a case. The House of 
Lords is a Grade One listed building and it 
should be looked after properly. Pugin- 
style wallpaper — even at £300 a throw — is 
right for the state apartments in foe House 
of Lords; wood chip and emulsion, whether 
from B&Q or Homebase, is not The Lord 
Chancellor may have been unwise to men- 
tion DIY stores, but that doesn't detract 
from his argument 

There is something po-feced and hypo- 
critical about the attacks. For the Right 
there is something deeply suspicious about 
socialists enjoying foe good things in fife, 
while foe Left has always bad its puritani- 
cal wing. In feet. Lord Irvine is merely 
following a noble tradition that dates back 
more than a century to Labour's roots in 
William Morris’s Arts and Crafts move- 
ment. Morris saw socialism as foe contrast 
between beauty and ugliness, and between 
the worker as artisan craftsman and foe 
worker as slave to foe machine. In an era of 
mass output it is good the Government is 
helping high-quality small firms to thrive. 

Finally, foe Lord Chancellor (and Peter 
Mandelson at the Millenium Dome) are 
living proof that Old Labour lives on. In 
Keynesian fashion, they are using public 
money to boost employment While the 
Prime Minister has spent the past year 
eulogising the market his two closest allies 
are engaged in good old-fashioned tax and 
spend. 


Letters to the Editor 


Shanghaied 
into a facelift 

VOD mention Rupert Mur- 
T doch speaking to my col- 
league. James Pringle, the 
Times correspondent in Pe- 
king. about writing an article 
on Shanghai (Patten pub- 
lisher 'screwed up’. March 4). 
Mr Pringle has assured me 
that Mr Murdoch only spoke 
favourably of the city and 
made no suggestion for writ- 
ing an article on it. and that 
there was no connection be- 
tween that conversation and 
the subsequent request from 
the Sun to write an article on 
Shanghai. 

Jonathan Mirsky. 

London.' 


A NNE Karpf said < 
/ACoun try side Mau 


I of the 
auntryside March’s 
Radio station that "you could 
hear the Duke of Westmin- 
ster’s millions in the jingles 
alone”. "The Countryside 
March's own radio station . . . 
with you every step of the 

way.” Well the jingle wasn’t 
thought up by expensive 
media consultants. 1 thought 
it up on unpaid overtime. 
What’s more. I’m willing to 
bet that Anne Karpf s payche- 
que is bigger than mine. 
Thanks for the compliment, 
though. The march was 
funded not by a duke, but by 
thousands of small donations 
and helped by volunteer 
labour, like my own. 

Nigel Burke. 

Countryside Alliance, 
London. 

/"VOULD Lord Irvine share 
V^/his decorating tips with 
the Queen? Replacing her 
polystyrene celling coves by 
ones that would last 600 years 
could prove both cost and life 
saving for her subjects (Pal- 
ace ceiling falls but band 
plays on, March 4). 

W Hipperson. 

Lindfleld. 


he ’Country Diary can be 
mnd on Page 10 


On sparks at Marks 


A S A libel lawyer who has 
/vfollowed the World in 
Action case quite closely, I am 
surprised that you have not 
reported the real difficulty in 
asking a jury to decide a mean- 
ing before they have heard all 
the evidence in a libel trial 
(Buried by libel, March'4). 
This was highlighted in the 
World in Action case where 
the jury decided that they did 
not like either Maries & Spen- 
cer’s meaning or Granada's 
meaning in relation to the al- 
legations of the use of child 
labour. Instead, they drafted 
their own meaning, which ap- 
peared to have elements of 
both meanings in it 
The judge was then faced 
with a request from Granada 
that Anther questions should 
be asked of the jury to ascer- 
tain what their meaning actu- 
ally meant His decision that 
he could not do that was the 
subject of an appeal by Gra- 
nada when the case actually 


settled. The Court of Appeal 
would have been faced with 
interpreting the Jury’s mean- 
ing, or potentially ordering a 
retrial In foe light of this ex- 
perience, lam not sure that 
the court is going to be anx- 
ious to repeat the experiment. 
Susan Aslan.’ 

Txinrirov 

O NE wonders if anyone 
win ask what happened to 
the girl workers? As a result of 
foe TV programme, all the 
girls under 15 were dismissed 
from the factory. No effort was 
made to provide compensa- 
tion, alternative means of sup- 
port or vocational training 
Studies have since shown that 
the girls — for whom the gar- 
ment jobs, however exploit- 
ative, were a necessary choice 
— could not easily find other 
skilled work. Most had to be- 
come domestics or marry: 
some resorted to prostitution. 
Some of their families found 


themselves in serious debt 
since they had relied on their 
daughters’ earnings. 

Did Marks & Spencer or 
Granada consider this aspect 
of their quarrel? Apparently 
not From foe perspective of 
the manu facturers and 

retailers, and of the TV pro- 
ducers, foe affair exclusively 
concerned the company’s rep- 
utation. This kind of expose 
does very little for child work- 
ers In Morocco or elsewhere. 
Maggie Black. 

Oxford. 

S O, Marks & Spencer didn't 
know that products were 
being mislabelled and made 
by children. Is this cause for 
celebration? Externally veri- 
fied Codes of Practice and 
Social Auditing would tell 
them. 

Graham 7otmg. 

General director. 

Traidcraft Exchange. 
Gateshead, Tyne and Wear. 


Clearing out over-stuffed cabinets 

I 


AGREE with Jonathan 
Freedland that the cabinet 
should be reduced but he 
missed the obvious one. 

MAFF should he rolled up into 
foe DTI (Do we need such a big 
cabinet? March 4). Perhaps 
the nonsense of subsidising 
agriculture when no either in- 
dustry is subsidised would be 
more readily apparent 
On his point about reform- 
ing the House ofLords, a pow- 
erless second chamber would 
be pointless- Only one cham- 
ber can have foe power if they 
are elected on the same basis. 
Why not elect members to foe 
second chamber for life? This 
would have the advantage of 
freeing members to vote on 
conscience rather than by 
party as foe threat of job loss 
would be gone. 

John He we tt. 

Tongham, Surrey. 


J ONATHAN Freedland is no 
doubt right about foe group 
dynamics of having the equiv- 
alent of two football teams sit- 
ting around foe Cabinet table. 
But foe very complexities of 
governing a modem state 
which make him proffer the 
axe to Mr Blair would sttn cre- 
ate problems Cor his “mega 
ministries". 

For instance, if foe Stor- 
mont talks foiled to produce 
the swift demilitarisation of 
Northern Ireland, would 
troops deployed in foe prov- 
ince be under the aegis of foe 
Foreign Office? That would be 
game, set and match to Sinn 
Fein, I think. 

Rev Robert Utley. 

London. 


22 ministers in a nation’s 
cabinet is quite the norm. 


From Canada to France, 
many nations have 20 -plus 
cabinet ministers. 

I do, however, believe this 
number to he too much. My 
country is the exception to 
foe rule: in America, we have 
only 16 ministers: the Secre- 
taries of State. Treasury, 
Defense, Commerce, Educa- 
tion, Health and. Human Ser- 
vices, Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Veterans’ Affairs, 
Energy, Transportation, 
Labour and the Interior , plus 
the Attorney-General and foe 
Trade Representative, the di- 
rector of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and foe 
National Security Advisor 
(foe last two are not consid- 
ered department secretaries, 
but are part of the President’s 
Cabinet). 

Daniel EOsea. 

California. 


That’s the spirit 



jk SKV.n TO NOMINATE 
/\ a rime whet) spiritual 
JUklife In Britain was 
# mhealthier than it Is 
now. foe vicar of Holy Trinity 
Br amp ton nominated the age 
of the Wesleys. “The country 
was safer and closer to spiritu- 
ality then,” he told Madeleine 
Bunting, whose account of 
Holy Trinity and the Alpha 
movement appeared in yester- 
day’s Guardian. “When thefe 


there is a general improve- 
ment in foe quality of life. 
Where truth is valued, there Is 
respect fix’ individuals. Then 
there is morality.’* 

Since John Wesley died in 
1791 what he’d have made of 
thic judgment can only be con- 
jecture, but I guess he’d have 
been surprised. High 18th cen- 
tury England was fam ous less 
for its spirituality than its vio- 
lence and brutality, its heroic 

drinking, its ripe and com- 
monplace blasphemy, and the 
hardiness of the lives, and 
deaths, of ite poor. These were 
what struck overseas visitors, 
and to judge from his journals 

often struck Wesley too. 
Though fearftd about prosper- 
ity (“as riches increase,” he 
warned “so will pride, anger 
and love of the worth") Wesley 
did not endorse the quality of 
life which economic events 
and the rules of society in- 
flicted upon the poor. “I found 
some in their cells, others in 
their garrets, half starved 
with cold and hanger, added 


to weakness and pain,” he 
recorded in 1753. '’But 1 found 
not . one of them unemployed 
who was able to crawl about 
the room. So wickedly, so dev- 
ilishly false, is that common 
objection. They are poor be- 
cause they are idle’." 

Outside foe Methodist soci- 
eties, and sometimes sadly 
even within, the Kingdom of 
Satan flourished. Wesley's 
own meetings drew crowds 
which might now seem un- 
thinkable: 25,000 came, he 
recorded (perhaps not en- 
tirely accurately) to one on 
Kennington Common. But 
while many feu into rapture, 
confessed and professed, 
others were simply there for 
the spectacle. And still others 
came in the hope of silencing 
Wesley. Baying mobs, often 
mobilised by their betters, 
turned up at some of his meet- 
ings: at one, they tried to dis- 
rupt the proceedings by bait- 
ing a bufl. .SnmgHTTMMi be was 
was peited with stones. 

It was one thing, too, to 


bring people to Christ, quite 
another to hold them. Even 
Wesley's own congregation in 
Fetter Lane. London, did not 
avoid backsliding. “It is 
scarcely credible,” he 
recorded In Jane 1739 “what 
advantage has gained 

during my absence of only 
eight days”. “As I expected, 
the sower of tares had not 
been idle during my five 
months’ absence." he noted 
on returning to London in 
August 1762. He found some 
of the places he visited on his 
ceaseless journeys on horse- 
back hopelessly mired in sin. 
“I went to Bath." he wrote In 
December 1841. “I had often 
reasoned with myself con- 
cerning this place, “Hath God 
left himself without witness? 
Bid he never raise up such as 
mi ght be ahinlng lights, even 
in tiie midst of this sinful gen- 
eration?" Huddersfield was a 
source of particular grid; “A 
wilder people I never saw In 
England," he noted after he 
rode through the tows in 


IT'S LoRd 



Stop Archer campaign: sign me up 


( SHARE Catherine Bennett’s 
concern about Jeffrey 
Archer ending up as a serious 
candida t e for Mayor ofLon- 
don (Stop Archer, February 
28), but not because of his fic- 
tional past, his questionable 
financial dealings, or even foe 
quality of his writing— none 
of which disqualified other 
Tory politicians in the past 18 
years. It is bis politics that 
worry me. 

These were revealed sev- 
eral years ago In all their 
rabid glory on the floor of the 
Conservative Party confer- 
ence, during foe debate on 
law and order. Archer’s con- 
tribution went unremarked 
in the furore surrounding 
Michael Howard’s little list of 
20-something steps to reduce 
crime. 

In fact, both the sound and 
the fury behind Archer’s call 


for the fiercest possible pun- 
ishments for young offenders 
made Howard sound like a 
part of foe “liberal conspir- 
acy” at the Home Office. Al- 
though it won cheers, in feet 
Archer’s tone marked a sharp 
cha n ge from the support from 
foe floor in previous Tory 
party conferences for more 
constructive approaches to 
youth crime. 

It might seem tactically 
shrewd for Labour voters to 
hope Archer wins the Tory 
nomination to ensure a 
Labour victory- But the health 
of democracy depends on the 
quality of opposition as well 

as government They need to 
be intelligent thoughtful and 
credible. All Londoners — in- 
cluding Conservative voters 
— deserve better. 

Roger Graef. 

London. 


MPs against fox-hunting 

I A /HAT proportion of foe 
V V marchers were inter- 


ested in fox-hunting is un- 
clear, (Letters, March 5). But 
foe situation has not changed 
for foe overwhelming major- 
ity of MPs. We think foe sport 
Is cruel to animals. The polls 
and our constituency post- 
bags show that most people 
agree. We have promised hun- 
dreds of constituents that we 
wffl do our best to stop it — 
and soon, probably next Fri- 
day, we expert to be voting for 
exactly that on Third Reading. 


There are obviously country- 
side issues worth discussing, 
but cruelty to animals is not 
one of them. 

If foe massed ranks of 
labour supporters who be- 
long to the British Field 
Sports Society threaten to vote 
Conservative in retaliation, 
we will have to try to suffer the 
blow with fortitude. 

Nick Palmer MP. 

House of Commons. 


Please Include a full postal 
address. We may edit letters. 


1757. ‘The men, women and 
children filled the street and 
appeared just ready to devour 
us.” He was no better pleased 
when he went there to preach 
« pin nearly 20 years later. “I 
did not spare them,” be wrote 
in his journal. 

S OME towns in those 
days were notorious 
for their sinfulness. 
Wigan was “wicked 
Wigan”, though returning 
there shortly before he died 
Wesley was glad to note some 
signs of improvement Nowa- 
days the geography of wicked- 
ness is harder to chart “The 
devil enters Into me as I come 
through Brentford,” one 18th 
century aristocrat reflected, 
contrasting his virtuous life 
in the country with his disso- 
lute life in town; and today 
one rather assumes that a 
journey from Machynlleth to 
Merton, or Welshpool to 
Wandsworth takes one nearer 
to sin rather than further 
away from it And yet in this 


age of homogenising mass 
media in which everywhere 
is becoming like everywhere 
else, who knows? I remember 
visiting a moorland village in 
Yorkshire and remarking, in 
that condescending urban 
fashion which so outrages the 
countryside, on its peace and 
simple innocence. “1 can tell 
you,” snarled my host “that 
within this little community 
you will find every form of 
wickedness known to man- 
kind, not excluding bestial- 
ity". I remember too a report 
in foe early sixties of a couple 
divorcing In Hertfordshire 
after 40 years of marriage. 
While they'd lived In one of 
the villages, the plaintiff testi- 
fied, there had never been 
any trouble. Then they 
moved, and her husband’s 
head was turned “by the 
bright lights of Hertford”. 
When even modest Hertford 
is identified as an engine of 
sinfulness, what hope is there 
left for anywhere more 
exotit? 


Of women, work and bad 
mannered children 


IN case any of your readers 
(take Beatrix Campbell seri- 
ously (It's sexual Toryism. 
March3). may I point out that 1 
have never advocated that 
women should “withdraw” 
from the labour market. 

Instead. I have said that 
public policy should assist 
women to choose whether to 
go out to work or look after 
their children at home, rather 
than direct them into one 
course or the other. And yes, 
it’s important that men should 
both work and marry, since 
mothers — including working 
mothers— and their children 
need committed fathers for 
financial, practical and emo- 
tional support 
Melanie Phillips. 

London. 

B EA Campbell is a great up- 
holder of the old commu- 
nist tradition of never letting 
truth and accuracy get in the 
way of a good polemic. 

She wrote that Demos's pub- 
lication, the Parenting Deficit, 
was a reproach to mothers 


who, by going out to work, 
“abandoned children to bad 
manners and crime”. 

Anyone who has read the 
report will know it is actually 
about how, over the last 200 
years, bath fathers and moth- 
ers have come to spend less 
and less time with their chil- 
dren. A rather different point 
and one that has nothing to do 
with what she calls "sexual 
Toryism”. 

George Lawson. 
Communications officer. 
Demos, _ ’ ‘ 

London. 


Death wishes 

\A/lTH over £20 million to 
V V give away, it seems that 
Diana did not leave a penny to 
charity. Instead leaving virtu- 
ally all her estate to members 
of Britain's wealthiest family. 
Is this the caring princess? 
David Hedley. 

Hebden Bridge, 

Yorks. 
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Liao Hongying 


Seeking China’s touchstone 


A SMALL girl aged 
three sat on her 
Esther's knee learn- 
ing to recite a 
simple Tang poem. 
There was still a Manchu em- 
peror on the throne, and a 
temple to Guan Di, the war 
God, at the end of the lane. The 
life of Liao Hongying, who has 
died aged 93, spanned three 
ages in China — imperial, 
republican and communist — 
and several in Britain where 
she was a SomervUlian. a lec- 
turer to Townswomen's 
Guilds, a Aw* teacher of the 
Chinese language and ex- 
pounder of the Chinese 
revolution. 

Her father, a poor but 
highly-respected Confucian 
scholar, and her brothers, rec- 
ognised her talent horn the 
start This precious sister, 
she's not going to marry any- 
one yet" Elder Brother in- 
sisted, “she must study first 
and become a scholar.” 

When I last met Hongying 
she inquired, as always, about 
my sons: were they working 
hard at school and college? 
How fortunate for me if they 


were! Hongying’s seriousness 
was lightened by a twinkle of 
humour, but the famOy com- 
mitment to study prevailed 
throughout her Ufa. In her 
eighties she still attended 
every meeting possible on 
China, taking notes in the 
front row from speakers who 
knew far less than she had 
ever forgotten. 

Her shay, beautifully told in 
a recent biography. Liao Hon- 
gying — Fragments qf a IAfe 
(Larks Press, Dereham. NR20 
5FF, £7.50) by Tones Mercian — 
a dose friend from Somerville 
days — Is very personal but 
also typical of many serious 
young Chinese, passionately 
committed to their country 
and to the need for change. At 
missionary school in the gm?n 
south China town erf Changt- 
ing. a teacher made sure she 
had an egg every day. She 
moved to secondary school at 
Nanchang in the neighbouring 
province of Jiangxi, deter- 
mined to study where “stan- 
dard Chinese”, the common 
language of the future, was 
spoken. 

She was the first to cut her , 


hair short in 1326 when the na- 
tionalist-led northern expedi- 
tion arrived, rekindling hopes 
of a genuine Chinese revolu- 
tion. Chosen as the best edu- 
cated girl in town, she spoke at 
mass rallies in open fields. 
When Chi<n0 Kai-shek hi- 
jacked the revolution and 
purged the “progressives”, an- 


others stayed on after 1949 to 
face new upheavals under 
Mao. and yet others left the 
country and abandoned their 
pommhrwp rTt Hongying stayed 
loyal and would have stayed in 
China, but marriage caught up 
with her. Working in wartime 
Sichuan for the Cambridge sci- 
entist — and sinologist — 


Her story is typical of many young 
Chinese, passionately committed to 
their country and to the need for change 


other foreign teacher. Marjo- 
rie Rainey, helped her escape 
to En gland. At Oxford she 
resolved to study something 
useful for her country: she 
chose a g ri c ultural chemistry, 
joined the Quakers, and 
rejected boyfriends with the 
answer that China was her 
husband. 

The chances of war and rev- 
olution salt the patriotic Chi- 
nese youth cf Hongying" 8 gen- 
eration in many different 
directions. Some died young. 


Joseph Needham, she met the 
British consul Derek Bryan op. 
a rough expedition by track in 
the north-west She had a ter- 
rible cough; he endeared him- 
self by producing a traditional 
Chinese cough remedy. Then 
she knew be was no ordinary 

dip l oifint 

Though Derek and Hongy- 
ing saw the communist revolu- 
tion ar rive In Nanjing five 
years later. Foreign Office 
rules soon prevailed. Derek 

could not serve again in China 


— so he resigned from fhe ser- 
vice. But it was Gateh-22 time 
m the edd war. They sought to 
return to China, to be “use- 
ful”. No, said the Chinese 
charge d’affaires In London: 
that was impossible. Derek 
might be regarded as a spy. 

Both now embarked car the 
fosk of explaining' the New 
China from outside, lecturing 
a n d teaching. “Derek and Hon- 
gying" became an Inseparable 
team in the British-Chlna 
Friendship Association and 
then — when the organisation 
was captured by pro-Moscow 
(and china-hating) commu- 
nists — in the Society for 
Anglo-Chinese Understanding 
which they helped found. 
Derek.' who now survives Hon- 
gying, established the Chinese 
department at the Polytechnic 
of Central London’s school of 
language. She was a familiar 
figure in its corridors, linger- 
ing to give students important 
extra minutes, diminutive but 

detarm inert , 

Hongying was not atone in 
her optimistic view of China 
even during foe Cultural Revo- 
lution. But she had a firmer 



point of reference than most 
for ei gn sympathisers. In her 
youth, she wrote later, she 
watched “endless marches of 
students demanding food and 
an end to political oppression 
anrf internal wars [and] men . 
in military uniform kicking 
emaciated rickshaw pullers . . . 
There was no end to the mis- 
ery I saw”. , • . 

China has changed hugely 
cinrp f>w»n. In 1982, on one <rf 
her t ymra visits, Hongying 
was already deploring the 
“social extravagance" erf mar- 
riage in post-Mao society. And 
she noted sadly that very few 
women students wore th e ir 
hair short 

But in this swilling change 
she was happy to find many 
people were stilt con cern ed 
with ethical questions: “What 
Is the moral touchstone?’’, 
they Hongying, a seri- 
ous Chinese student, had 
asked that question all her life. 

John Qfttlnge ■ 
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Todd Duncan 


A Gershwin 
selection 

T ODD Duncan, who has I production gathei 
died aged 95, only had Gershwin's studio, w 
to sing one aria at his I and his brother Ira 
audition before George through and sang th 


T ODD Duncan, who has 
died aged 95, only had 
to sing one aria at his 
audition before George 
Gershwin said. "Will you be 
my Porgy?" Duncan replied. 
"I don't know, m have to 
hear your music.” He had 
thought of Gershwin, "as 
being Tin Pan Alley,” he 
recalled. “I was just naive 
enough to do all the right 
things and not to know that I 
was doing them." 

Duncan was bom in Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, and after 
graduating from Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis and Co- 
lumbia University Teachers 
College, he joined the voice 
faculty at Howard University 
In Washington DC. He made 
his stage debut in Mascagni’s 
CavaUerta Rusticana with-the 
Aeolian Opera in New York 
in 1934. 

When he auditioned for 
Porgy, ail .the other male sing- 
ers bad sung either spirituals 
or OV Man River, but Duncan 
brought with him an aria by 
Antonio Secchi, a little- 
known early 19th-century 
composer. Duncan hadn't 
brought his own pianist, 
which was usual, but Instead 
he asked Gershwin: “Can’t 
you play?” After a few bars 
the composer asked him if he 
could sing without the music - 
and look towards him. After 
another eight bars, Gershwin 
offered him the part 
The following week a group 
of people associated with the 


production gathered in 
Gershwin’s studio, where he 
and his brother Ira played 
through and sang the whole 
score. “This is going to make 
you famous," Gershwin said 
when they reached I Got 
Plenty O' Nothing. By the 
time the Gershwins played 
the finale, Pm on my Way, 
Duncan was in tears. “These 
beautlfril melodies in thin 
new idiom — it was some- 
thing Fd never heard . . . And 
to think be knew that was the 
song I would sing all over the 
world for nearly 40 years,” he 
recalled in the 1980s. 

The original production 
was directed by Rouben Ma- 
moulian and Duncan said the 
first night in Boston was 
“brilliant". It was one of the 
great nights in American 
theatre history, although the 
Boston critics received Gersh- 
win’s opera somewhat coolly 
— as their New York counter- 
parts did when it transferred; 
in October 1935. Duncan sang 
his role again in a West Coast 
production just after Gersh- 
win’s death in 1937, and again 
on Broadway in 1942. 

His personal success as 
Porgy brought him to Lon- 
don's Theatre Royal, where 
he appeared in a play called 
The Sun never sets, based on 
stories by Edgar Wallace, in 
which he sang a Cole Porter 
ballad. River God. Back on 
Broadway he was the Lord's 
General in Cabin in the Shy. 
but lost the role to Kenneth 
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Grandpa Jones 


I'm on my way . . . Duncan and Anne Broun in the original production of Porgy and Bess 


Spencer when Cabin was 
filmed. There were few film 
opportunities for black actors 
then, but Duncan did appear 
in Syncopation (1942) and On- 
chained (1955). 

As a recitalist with a reper- 
tory ranging from Bach to 
Harold Arlen, Duncan 
claimed to have given more 
than 2.000 recitals in 56 
countries. He made his New 
York recital debut at Town 
Hall in 1944, and the following 
year he was the first black 
singer ever to be engaged by 
the New York City Opera. 
During his time with the com- 
pany he appeared in Ct wal- 
ler ia Rusticana, PagUacci, 
Aida . Carmen and Rigoletto. 


A Country Diary 


THE BURKEN, IRELAND: I 
could be paddling or swim- 
ming in warm, tropical seas. 
However I was born some hun- 
dreds of millions of years too 
late. It is difficult to believe 
that our Burren once lay 
under warm oceanic waters as 
I stand gazing at deposits erf 
that time, the Burton's lime- 
stone pavements, the stone of 
its walls. Five thousand years 
ago Neolithic man built New- 
grange in the east of our island 
— 200 tonnes of stone trans- 
ported over 80 kilometres. The 
single drystone walls of the 
Burren and the Aran islands 
may be more recent but they, 
too. are beautiful. There are 
L500 kilometres of them on the 


While on a concert tour erf 
Australia and New Zealand in 
1949, he was offered the role 
of Stephen Kumalo in Kurt 
Weill’s Lost in the Stars, 
adapted from Alan Paton's 
Cry the Beloved Country. To 
tiie end of his life, he kept a 
picture of Paton in his house. 
“He came to two or three 
rehearsals," remembered 
Duncan in an interview in 
1991, “I had great respect and 
love and admiration for him.” 
After his stage retirement 
Duncan taught at the Curtis 
Institute of Music. A man of 
immense gentleness and 
charm, be said In 1991: “Man’s 
cruelty to man, it seems, has 
always been in the power 


Aran Islands and there must 
be at least twice that in the 
Burren — snaking, as they do, 
up and over and down the 
hills, across the fields, towards 
the sea. an the water’s edge, 
earth's fragile boundary. The 
walls are built on top of the 
rock from which time and 
weather split than. So no 
foundations are needed. An- 
other advantage is that be- 
cause of the gaps and holes in 
these walls, the sheep won’t 
jump them! Then there is the 
relationship of the walls to the 
landscape from which they 
seem to grow. The «mti is in 
the positioning of each stone 
in relation to the others and in 
fhe sturdiness of the whole. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN SOME editions yesterday, 
the Policy and Politics Page, 
Page 10. reported Peter Lilley, 
shadow chancellor, as saying 
that Dennis Skinner had boot 
up a £350,000 pension fond 
since becoming an MP in 1970. 
The Commons fees office has 
since told Mr s kinner tha t Mr 
hilley’s figures are not correct 
Were he to retire tomorrow 
after 28 years' service, the MP 
would be entitled to an annual 
pension of around £20,000. 

IN AN ARTICLE by Tim de 
Lisle on Page 6, Media, March ' 
2. headed. Something bad to ! 
go: me, an editing error led to 
a mistaken reference to the 
former editor of the Times, 
Charlie Wilson. A paragraph 


beginning. "I said that if we 
had to have it [a competition], 
it should go on the listings 
page, where there was less 
credibility at stake than on 
the arts page proper. Wilson 
seemed to accept this.” That 
should have said “Mike Hoy 
{managing editor] refused to 
accept this." 

THERE was an erroneous ref- 
erence to “Souza's Dambus- 
ters theme” in an article 
about the radio station, 
March PM, Page 5, March 2. 
Sousa died In 1932. The Dam 
Busters, a film score of 1955. 
was among the marches writ- 
ten by Eric Coates. 

IN A television review. Page 


19. G2, March 2. we quoted, 
with reference to the ITV pro- 
gramme, Taggart, the Latin, 
Terribilis art locus este. The 
final word should be iste (This 
is a terrible place). 

DANIELA NARDENI played a 
barrister in the television 
series This Life, not a solici- 
tor as stated In a report and 
caption on Page 3, March 2. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers? Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-malt 
readerlaguardian.co.uk 


struggle. 1 think honey will do 
the job better than vinegar.” 
In 1950 he won the New York 
Drama Critics’ Award as well 
as a Tony fin* his rale in Lost 
in die Stars. “You keep try- 
ing." he said, “that’s the Joy of 
being an artist, and that’s the 
joy erf being in the creative 
world. And some nights you 
touch the garment of God, and 
the other nights you're deal- 
ing with the Devfl." 

He had a son with his wife 
Gladys. 

Patrick O'Connor 

Todd Duncan, singer, bom Feb- 
ruary 12, 1903; died February 27, 

, 1998 


Multi-shaped fissured stones 
are blocked together by long 
slabs, the roughness acting as 
traction to keep all in place. 
Sometimes there is a herring- 
bone pattern and always there 
is the lichen, colour-enriching 
with its greens, whites, star- 
tlingly vivid oranges fading to 
yellow (Xanthoria). A gap 
lined with this brilliant Orange 
caught the light rays becoming 
gold, a miniature sun. Colour, 
light and shade play upon and 
within the Burren’s drystone 
walls enhancing its landscape 
with fine openwork, with 
tracery of stone and so, as 
Emerson says, “The conscious 
stone to beauty grew”. 

SARAH POYNTZ 


T HE comic "grand- 1 
pappy”, Is a staple of 
American southern hu- 1 
mo nr and Grandpa ■ 
Janes, who has died aged 84. ; 
was for the last half-century 1 
its best known exponent, first > 
on Nashville’s Grand Ole Opry , 
stage «"d radio show, then to 
the mfnifmfi of Amer icans who 1 
watched the television country 
comedy show Bee Haw. 

“Hey. Grandpa," cast mem- 
bers would chorus. "What’s | 
for supper?” and Janes would I 
reply with a litany of white i 
soul food,, cornbread and 
country ham, butter beans and 
blueberry cobhler. Musically, 
too, he was contort to play 
spokesman for the bib-overall- 
wearing dawt, re tailing with 
racing banjo rhythms stories 

Of mrvmgfrma, ho und dngs an d 
hot biscuits. The c ombinati on 
of banjoplaying and rustic 
narratives placed Jones in the 
tradition of country music fig- 
ures like Unde Dave Macon, 
whose place on the Grand Ole 
Opry he took ova: and filled 
for 50 years. 

Born in Niagara. Kentucky, 
one of 10 children of a tobacco 
former, Jones was playing on 
local radio by his teens, and 
soon had a show on WJW in 
Akron, Ohio, billed as "The 
young singer of old songs”. In 
1935. he teamed up with the 
singer Bradley Kincaid. Claim- 
ing that Janes’s on-air manner 
was crotchety. Kincaid la- 



Jones . . . banjo and humour 

belled him “Grandpa”. Jones 
went with the joke, donning a 
battered felt hat and peering 
through little round 
spectacles. 

Jones had been playing gui- 
tar, but'- during a spell on 
WWVA in Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. about 1938, he encoun- 
tered the banjo-playing Cousin 
Emmy. “I thought that was the 
finest thing I ever beard, that 
thumb string lick she did,” he 
said later, “and I kept after her 
and finally got her to show me 
how she did that.” 

At tiie end of the war Jones 
was broadcasting firm Ger- 
many to the troops with his 
Munich Mountaineers. Back 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, be ap- 
peared on the powerful station 
WLW while, like his fellow 


broadcasters Merle Travis and 
the Delmore Brothers, record- 
ing for the local King Records. 
In foot it was Jones and Travis 
who had launched King — an 
important label in the period 
leading up to rock 'n* roll — 
with an obscure 1943 disc cred- 
ited to the Shepherd Brothers. 

As well as scoring radio and 
jukebox hits with Old - Rattler . 
Mountain Dew and Eight More 
Miles to Louisville, Jones 
joined the Delmores and 
Travis to record old-fashioned 
gospel quartet numbers as the 
Brown's Ferry Four. Years 
afterwards Jones would re- 
create this sober, elegant 
music with Buck Owens and 
Roy Clark in the Hee Haw Gos- 
pel Quarter. 

In the 1950s. Jones left the 
Opry to work on rival country 
shows like the Old Dominion 
Bam Darux in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. but by -1 the end of the 
decade he was back in Nash- 
ville. He often worked with his 
wife, the fiddle-playing 
Ramona Riggins Jones, whom 
he met in WLW days. Several 
of their children joined them 
on Grandpa Jones Family 
Album (1979), one <rf three ami- 
able double albums the Jon- 
eses recorded in the 1970s. 

Tony Russell 

Louis Marshal Jones, musician; 
bom October 20; 1913: died Feb-' 
ruary 19. 1998 


Donald McCormick 


Spools, bars and brothels 


D URING the second 
world war Donald Mc- 
Cormick, who has died 
aged 86, met Ian Fl eming , 
James Bend’s creator, in the 
bar of the Barbizon Plaza Hotel 
in New York and a lifelong 
friendship began over vodka 
martinis. They were both then 
naval officers, but later McCor- 
mick joined Fleming at Kems- 
ley Newspapers. The encoun- 
ter also sparked McCormick's 
interest in Intelligence, which 
meant that many of his more 
than 30 books were about espi- 
onage, and written as Richard 
Deacon. 

McCormick was born at 
Rhyl and educated at Oswestry 
School. He was severely 
wounded in North Africa — 
where he devised a guide to 
the Casbah spies in Algiers, 
based partly on his familiarity 
with the native brothels — and 
went on to command a D-Day 
invasion landing craft He was 
promoted to lieutenant com- 
mander, and saw out the the 
war In waters off the Indian 
subcontinent 

He then became managing 
editor erf the Gibraltar Chroni- 
cle. At the height of his service 
for Lord Kemslpy, Fleming ran 



McCormick ... 30 books 

a group of nearly 90 foreign 
correspondents and he soon 
“fCormick the group's 
North Africa correspondent. 
McCormick garnered much of 
nls information across the 
straits from Gibraltar in Tan- 
gier, then stffl an international 
zone complete with a cast of 
dubious characters. McCor- 
mick sociaiised at Dean’s Bar, 
k° le muc h patron- 
ised by the international com- 
munity. Fleming then ap- 
S°“ t ® d McCormick the 
Sunday Times's Common- 


wealth correspondent and in 
1963 the paper's foreign man- 
ager. He held the position for 
the next 10 years, at the height 
of the cold war. 

A series of histories of secret 
service agencies around the 
world — China, Japan, France, 
Israel and Bri tain — followed. 
McCormick also wrote biogra- 
phies of “C”, the late Sir Mau- 
rice Oldfield, who was for 
many years head of MK. and of 
Lloyd George. Other titles in- 
cluded pot boilers, The Identity 
of Jack the Ripper. Murder by 
Witchcraft and The Mystery of 
lard Kitchener's Death. 

His- last affectionate book . 
was 17F: The Life of Ian Flem- * 
mg. The publisher trumpeted 
rt as “the definitive biogra-- 
pny. and its author came in - 
tor some criticism on this ac~ / 
as? 8° he em- 
barked on the writing of a Con- 
noisseur's Guide to Erotic 
Literature 

Gary Pute ffar ' 

George Donald King McCormick- 
wntar bom December^S- 
died January 4. 1998 


Letter 


Birthdays 


John Yates writes : In the mid- 
1970s, I heard a broadcast of 
the version by Henry Livings 
(obituary February 23) of 
Hauptmann's The Weavers 
transposed to Lancashire dur- 
ing the industrial Revolution, 
and wrote to him asking if ^ 
was in print, as I thought it 
would make a school play. 

He wrote back enclosing a 
rather tattered typescript, of 
“what seems to be the only 
copy" a d ding I could copy and 
use it “1 notice a much freer 
approach to drama among 
young people than I was en- 
couraged to as 3rd West Maid 
in Stand Grammar School’s 
sensational rendering of Lady 
Pradous (sic) Stream,” he 
added. 


55 v SL i tt ,r - ^ former ech- 

tor, the Observer. 86; The Rt 
Rev Thomas Butler, Bishop 
rf Leicester, 58; Christine 
Davis, president. Council of 
Churches for Britain and Ire- 
Labour 

S , 59 ’ ^ Charles Fite- 

S^r^. hj £? rian oF ^ Far 

S 6, Dave Green, jag? 
teisslst, 56; Earl Grey, 59: 
£? ?S5 Hed^ composer! 
67, Most Rev Bruno Heim, 

former Apostolic Pro-Nuncio, 

Herbert, hortieul- 
JureJifiL 64; Richard Hick ox, 
conductor, 50; Rodney Hogg, 

Mitchell, former civil ser- 

J 6 * Pfrfce- singer, 
46, Ronald Sandler,, chief ex- 


ecutive Lloyds of London. 4& 
Dean Stockweu, actor* 
Banr Tnckwell, horn 
and conductor, 67: Des wii , 

son. liberal campaigner, 57?* ' 
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The rocky road to peace 


The timetable is ambitious: a 
settlement before Easter. But 
for all that an astonishing 
degree of optimism is in 
the air. By John Mullin 


J CJST as Martin 
Mansergh, special 
adviser on North- 
ern Ireland to 
Bertie Ahern, the 
Taoiseach. was 
seeking at a public meeting in 
west Belfast to placate repub- 
lican outrage over the current 
path of the multi-party talk«t, 
news broke of the killing s in 
Poyntzpass. 

Mansergh was trying to 
defbse accusations that 
Dublin was selling out Sinn 
Fein. His appeal was a Blairite 
"Trust me." 

Sinn Fein may yet do so: the 
party stands accused of using 
its six day exclusion from the 
talks toobtainconcessions.lt 
vowed there would be no 
return until a clear-the-air 
meetlng with the P M. 

That would have been 
tricky The Ulster Democratic 
Party just back from a period 
of suspension, threatened to 
walk out if Sinn Fein won its 
summit before its period of 
exclusion was over. David 
Trimble’s Ulster Unionists 
m arte s imilar menacing 
noises. 

Sinn Fein, squeezed by IRA 
hardliners and its failure to 
secure much so far now looks 
a little less surefooted. Tony 
Blair had plaited his hand 
welL He will meet Sinn Fein, 
but only after its suspension 
is over; so the ball is firmly 
back in Gerry Adams’s court- 
Yet there remains an astonish- 
ing degree of optimism that a 
speedy deal can be done. 

One of the reasons why 
Blair and Maijorie Mowlam 
want to speed the process 
along is that they recognise 
bow vulnerable it is to terror- 
ist extremism. George 
Mitchell, the talks chairman. 


the governments, and many of 
the other parties involved, 
realise that the extr emis ts 
will step up the violence as the 
end game approaches. But 
such atrocities as Poyntzpass, 
though aimed at destabilising 
the peace process, may yet 
have the opposite effect 

It was possible to detect 
something new in T rimble 's 
tone in Poyntzpass yesterday 
as he and Seamus Mallnn. of 
the nationalist SDLP, visited 
the bereaved families He 
promised that the killing s 
would concentrate bis mind 
on a settlement 

At long last, they seemed 
like men who could do busi- 
ness. Under the so-called suffi- 
ciency of consensus rules, if 
they agree, the rest falls into 
place, even if Sinn Fein stays 
out, or comes back in and dis- 
agrees. 

That, at least Is what the 
governments are betting. 
They would much rather 
Adams was there because 
they realise Sinn Fein out of 
the talks augurs badly for the 
IRA ceasefire, which was 
restored last July But it 
explains why the govern- 
ments are now moving at 
extraordinary speed. It is a 
race against time, and the 
window of opportunity is 

email 

The tim etable is ambitious: 
settlement before Easter, sep- 
arate though simultaneous 
referend urns north and south 
on the package in May; and 
elections to the new Northern 
Ireland assembly in June. The 
aim is to have the new body 
meeting before the high point 
of the Orange mar c hin g sea- 
son in July It is likely that the 
final deal will be presented to 
the parties, like the Provi- 



sional Heads of Agreement 
document in January which 
kick-started negotiations, and 
the ha gpimp will be done 
around thaL 

The governments believe 
most of the key ingredients 
are in place. Blair and Ahem 
are seen as capable of secur- 
ing a deal. Tri mbl e has man- 
aged a skilful balancing act, 
between the young wing of his 
party which is keen to negoti- 
ate, and the elderly rump of 
his parliamentary party mut- 
tering their opposition as Ian 
Paisley and Robert McCart- 
ney im potently denounce It 
alL And while no one outside 
the republican circle «*n 
know which way Sinn Fein 
will jump, the governments 
believe Adams and Martin 
McGuinness are people with 
whom business can be done. 

A FTER a break 
between March 
16-20 when the 
Northern Ire- 
land leaders 
celebrate St 
Patrick's Day as Clinton's 
guests, the governments will 
present a joint paper before 
the end of the month They 
are desperate that the settle- 
ment is not seen as imposed 
but as the result of consulta- 
tion. The three day a week 
meetings at Castle Buildings 
will be extended, and the oper- 
ation may move to a new 


venue; possibly in Wales. 
Easter is the deadline for 
agreement If that is reached, 
both Westminster and the DaH 
will have to pass legislation 
for the simultaneous referen- 
dums. The target dates are 
May 7, 14 or 21. 

Some Labour circles sug- 
gest that Trimble would easily 
be able to sell a deal to his 
party as long as Dublin agrees 
to rescind its constitutional 
claim to the six counties. One 
insider says the question basi- 
cally amounted to: “Do you 
wanTTrtmhle to be the First 
Minister. of Northern Ireland, 
and do you want the Republic 
to give up its claim to the 
North?” 

Mr Adams is unlikely to 
sign up to any deal He will 
not win wording strong 
enough on the crucial issue of 
north-south relationships to 
convince him of the dynamic 
nature of the institutions. But 
he could win concessions an 
police reform, demilitarisa- 
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Shooting s by 
Loyofet groups 
Total: 389 


Shootings by 
Repubflcan groups 
Total: 321 


0 16 May Biair visits Belfast otters Sinn Fein 
meetings without ceasefire precofxfltlon 
0 16 June Dialogue with Sim Fein halted following 
murder of 2 policemen 

# 25 June Blair suggests decommissioning in 
paraflel with talks to lead to ceasefire 

# 20 July IRA renews ceasefire; Blair meets David 
Trimble 

# 23 July Dublin and London agree full-scale talks 
to begin September 15 

0 25 July Irish government Efts ban on ministers 
meeting Sinn Fein 

# 6 Aug Adams and Mowlam nveet for the first lime 
0 9 Sept Sinn Fain enters aft-party talks. None of 

the live Unionist parties attend. 

49 11 Sept IRA refuses to decommission weapons 
In advance of poltlcsl settlement 
0 15 Sept Ulster Unionists stay away from talks; 

demand Sinn Fein explosion 
dP 17 Sept Trimble leads Ulster Unionists Into the 
talks 

# 23 Sept Feet mealing In 75 years between 
Ulster Unionists and Sinn Fein 

0 7 Oct Political phase of talks begins 
0 14 Oct Blair and Adams meet » 

0 12 Dec Adams and McGuinness in Downing St 
0 28 Dec LVF threaten revenge for murder of BWy 
Wright 


05 Jan Peace process in crisis: Loyalists threaten 
to withdraw 

0 9 Jan Mowlam tabs to Loyalist prisoners to Maze 
0 12 Jan London and Dublin outline new 
settlement 

0 26 Jan UDP leave talks, pre-empting their 
expulsion after spate of Kllfings 
# 11 Feb Talks teeter after IRA kilSngs 
0 20 Fab Sinn Feto suspended for 6 wortang days 
49 26 Fab Concerted push by Blair and Aham to 
reach agreement before Easter 


tion, and prisoner releases. 
Sinn F6in would still be likely 
to campaign against the pro- 
posals, joining a strange 
alliance with Paisley's DUP 
and McCartney's UK Union- 
ists. But it would stand far the 
assembly, its strategy is to 
overtake the « fling SDLP 
which it seems likely to do in 
the next election but one. 

Some features of the settle- 
ment are agreed but, accord- 
ing to Martin Mansergh. at 
least 12 major stumbling 
blocks remain. 

Strand One, dealing with 
internal arrangements, will 
bring an assembly elected on a 
single transferable vote sys- 
tem in the 18 constituencies, 
each returning either five or 


six members. The advantage 
of a 108-seat assembly is that 
it gives the loyalist fringe 
groups the prospect of four 
places. 

Ulster Unionists want it to 
be like the Welsh assembly; 
with relatively few powers. 
Both the SDLP and the 
Alliance would prefer the 
Scottish model, with tax-rais- 
ing and legislative powers. 
They are likely to win on that, 
but questions of how the ‘'cab- 
inet” works along power-shar- 
ing lines are stm to be fixed. 

Strand Three is the Ulster 
Unionists’ fig-leaf; the so- 
called Council of the Isles. 
Most agree that the controver- 
stal Anglo-Irish Agreement 
needs replacing, but few are 


too enthusiastic about this 
proposal. 

Unionists paint it as a way 
of re-formulating relation- 
ships involving Belfast, 
Dublin, London, Cardiff and 
Edinburgh in a post-devolu- 
tion UK. But they really want 
it to downgrade the impor- 
tance of the detested cross- 
border institutions. 

Most other parties are will- 
ing to concede the Council of 
the Isles, as long as the Ulster 
Unionists gives up its opposi- 
tion to north-south bodies 
having executive powers. 
They are unlikely to do this, 
unless the proposed wording 
is such a fudge that, it allows 
the SDLP and the Unionists to 
claim victory It is this which 


is the most serious sticking 
point, but the governments 
have proved adept before at 
ramfp g up with wording that 
contrives to be all-thin gs-to- 
most-parties. 

The final crucial question 
is if the Unionists and SDLP 
cannot agree, will the govern- 
ments ignore the triple lock 
approach and put a deal direct 
to the people? 


Graphic source*: RUC. 
Graphics: Steve VHfiers: 
FrtbarrSheehy. 

Research: Mark Esplner; 
Guardian R&l. 

John MufGn is the Guardian !s 
Ireland correspondont; Ewen 
MacAskill is Chief Political 
Correspondent 
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A traveller checks his watch before the 1400 London Paddington to Swansea Great Western train set off yesterday— dead on time 
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Tough controls on rail sale 


Keith Harper 
and David Henc fc p 



INISTERS last 
night confirmed 
that they are 
poised to im- 
pose tough con- 
ditions on the possible take- 
over of a privatised rail 
company. Great Western 
Holdings, which would make 
millionaires out of former 
British Rail staff. 

Ministerial sources said 
that the Government Is furi- 
ous that the bus and train 
company, FirstGroup is in an 
"advanced stage" of discus- 
sions with GWH about a take- 
over. If the deal is approved, 
seven GWH directors could 
share more than £10 million. 

Ministers were also furious 
at revelations that the Gov- 
ernment lost up to £1 J. billion 
in the rushed sale of British 
Rail's three rolling stock com- 
panies. The admission comes 
in a report by the National 
Audit Office, due to be pub- 
lished today. 

The companies sold under 
the Conservatives for £L8 
billion were re-sold for more 
than £2.6 billion. Two of them 
were sold on by management 
buy-out teams who had effec- 
tively bought them for noth- 
ing. According to the NAO 
they could have been worth 
up to £2.9 billion. 


FirstGroup operates Great 
Eastern and North Western, a 
largely commuter service 
with a subsidy of £184 million. 
If it swallows up GWH, it 
would control the prosperous 
Great Western Trains, which 
receives an annual subsidy of 
£58 milli on. 

Government sources said 
the Government would act to 
ensure that any takeovers 
were beneficial to file public 
and that services weFe main- 
tained. It is almost certain 
that a takeover would have to 
be scrutinised by the rail 
regulator. 

Campaign group Save our 
Railways, yesterday wrote to 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott, asking him to 
block any buy-out of GWH. Its 
campaign director. Jonathan 
Bray, said; ‘'Under private 
management. Great Western 
has deteriorated from being 
one of Britain's premier lines 
to one of Britain's worst" 
GW trains were slower and 
later than under public 
ownership. The company was 
chang in g timetables to give 
them up to seven minutes 
extra to get to destinations. 

“Yet in the crazy world of 
privatisation, the manage- 
ment will be rewarded with a 
publicly subsidised, multi- 
million pound pay-off." 

Mr Bray said that First- 
Group, which already had a 
24.5 per cent stake in the com- 


pany, were partly responsible 
for the mess GWH was in. 

GWH directors and staff 
own SI par cent of GWH*s 
shares, while 49 per cent is 
split equally between 3i, the 
investment group, and First- 
Group. GWH was originally a 
management buy-out in 
which the 1,600 staff bought 
shares worth £1.6 million. 
The company was valued at 
between £115 million and £160 
milli on by analysts last sum- 
mer. but has rapidly in- 
creased in value because of a 
13 per cent rise in passengers. 

Seven directors' shares 
were priced at around S3 mil- 
lion by accountants. Ernst 
and Young, last summer. 
Brian Scott, GWH*s chief ex- 
ecutive, had 100.000 shares, 
worth £2.2 million, while 
Great Western Trains manag- 
ing director, Richard George, 
boasted a holding of 80,000 
shares, worth £1.76 million. 

The NAO report points out 
that ministers bad difficulty 
getting the highest prices for 
the three leasing companies 
because they were sold in ad- 
vance of the operating compa- 
nies and had “little or no rele- 
vant track record". 

The Angel leasing company 
was sold to GRS Holding Com- 
pany for £896.3 million; Ever- 
sholt to Eversholt Holdings 
Ltd for £51 &3 million; and 
Porterbrook to PorterBrook 
Leasing for £528 million. 


Railtrack 
slip-up over 
wrong kind 
of poo 


R AILTRACK'S latest 
slip-up was yesterday 
revealed to be pigeon 
droppings under railway 
bridges. The droppings 
have become such a prob- 
lem that the London 
borough of Wandsworth is 
taking legal action against 
the company, writes Keith 
Harper. 

The council said it was 
asking the High Court to 
order Railtrack to take Im- 
mediate action to remove 
the mess from a bridge in 
Balham High Road, south 
London. Scores of pigeons 
nest and roost in the bridge 
and their droppings create 
a hazard for passers-by. 

Railtrack has refused to 
put up protective wire net- 
ting at a cost of £12,000. 
The council has been clear- 
ing the mess up five days a 
week, but the problem is so 
bad that it is now also being 
cleared at weekends. 
Maurice Hester, Wands- 



One of the offending Ba lh a m birds photograph: frank baron 


worth’s finance chairman, 
said: “We are taking action 
because of the abject fail- 
ure of Railtrack to shoulder 
its responsibility. It is 
totally unacceptable that 
people should have to en- 
dure this dangerous eye- 
sore and the associated 
health risks.” 


A Railtrack spokesperson 
confirmed it was embroiled 
in a wider dispute over the 
mess. “They are classed as 
vermin but the Highways 
Agency is responsible for 
keeping the pavements 
clean. Nobody is yet pre- 
pared to accept who should 
foot the bllL” 


Business strangulated by 
medical backwardness 


LARRY ELLIOTT diagnoses a 
£500m-a-year national malady 


B RITISH business is used 
to being strangled by 
sterling; it has grown 
accustomed to being battered 
by base rates. Now, it seems, 
it is being hobbled by hernias, 
writes Larry Elliott 
At the start of what has 
been nam ed Hernia Aware- 
ness Month, a report shows 
that the economy Is being 
ruptured to the tune of almost 
£500 million a year because 
doctors are using old-fash- 
ioned procedures for one of 
the world's most commonly 
performed operations. 

Businesses have long been 
concerned about the effect of 
heavy drinking on their work- 
ers but the research shows 
that they should be equally 
concerned about heavy lifting: 
On average the 73,000 people 
who are trussed up every year 
spend six weeks off work 
when they should be back in 
their offices or factories in a 
fortnight at most 
According to the report 
compiled by David Winter, a 
serum: lecturer in economet- 
rics at Bristol University, the 
cost to tbe nation of a hernia 
to a full-time worker is £5,280 
— before medical bills, the 
company doctor's time and 
any post-operative 
complications. 

That many workers are un- 
able to fulfil their normal 
duties during the four-and-a* 
half months average waiting 
time for an operation adds 
£960 per patient to the bllL 
Mr Winter said: “The cost of 
a hernia episode in terms of an 
employee taking time off and 
having their job downgraded 
is £4.540 for part-time, or 


£6.240 for full-time workers 
(plus the cost of the operation). 

“On average six weeks Is 
spent off work recovering 
from the operation. In 22 per 
cent of cases more than two 
months is taken off work." 

Medical experts say that be- 
cause of bad advice and igno- 
rance, tbe British are ignoring 
twice as many hernias as any 
other Western country. Ninety 
per cent of operations are car- 


ried out undo- general anaes- 
thetic, which is unnecessary. 

Dudley Rogg, clinic director 
of the British Hernia Centre, 
said: "The survey exposes the 
huge effects that outdated 
methods of hernia surgery 
are having — not only In eco- 
nomic terms. 

“Hernia surgery should 
have the patient back to nor- 
mal duties in days — cer- 
tainly under two weeks, even 
for manual labour. This sur- 
vey has uncovered the aston- 
ishing fact that one worker in 
25 is off normal duties for 
more than one year." 


Inguinal hernia 
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Vickers denies Rolls 
sale is one-horse race 


Mark Milner 


V ICKERS yesterday de- 
nied that tbe sale of lux- 
ury car maker Rolls- 
Royce was effectively turning 
Into a one-horse race, with 
Germany's BMW the only 
name In tbe frame. "We have 
sufficient credible parties to 
make this an interesting and 
very competitive sale pro- 
cess," Vickers said. 

Since Vickers put the busi- 
ness up for sale a number of 
groups have been linked with 
the sale including BMW, 
Volkswagen, Daimler-Benz, at 
least one Far Eastern car 
maker, Harrod's owner Mo- 
hamed A1 Fayed and a consor- 
tium of Rolls-Royce owners. 

Industry speculation has 
pointed towards an eventual 
German buyer. BMW has said 
it will bid, but Daimler-Benz 


ruled itself out on Monday. 
According to reports from the 
Geneva motor show — where 
Rolls-Royce unveiled its new 
Seraph model this week — 
VW executives said yesterday 
their company was still con- 
sidering whether to bid. 

BMW has been widely seen 
as in a strong bargaining po- 
sition because it supplies en- 
gines to Rolls-Royce and 
could cut off tbe supply to a 
rival. However, Vickers said 
it bad reassured other pro- 
spective buyers that under 
the terms of the three-year- 
old agreement. BMW cannot 
bait supplies immediately. 

The two companies were at 
odds yesterday with BMW 
complaining the sale process 
was taking too long and 
Vickers arguing that it was 
proceeding in line with the 
original schedule which will 
see a deal in principle signed 


by the late spring and com- 
pleted by summer. 

Vickers revealed tbat oper- 
ating profits last year had 
fallen from £833 million to 
£75.8 million. After excep- 
tional Items of £57.1 million 
and a £21.6 million tax 
charge, it made a loss of £23 
million. 

Nor was the City cheered to 
hear chairman and chief exec- 
utive Sir Colin Chandler say 
that despite a strong financial 
position “possibilities for 
overall growth in 199a will be 
constrained" as the group 
adapted to its new structure. 

With tbe sale of the medical 
businesses and disposal of 
Rolls-Royce, the structure will 
consist of Vickers Defence Sys- 
tems — including the Chal- 
lenger tank factories In Leeds 
and Newcastle — - marine pro- 
pulsion and turbine compo- 
nents and Cosworth engines. 


Steelmakers offer car with less metal 


A n international 
steel consortium yes- 
terday unveiled in 
Geneva a new car body that 
it claims Is far lighter and 
safer than a conventional 
one and can reduce fuel 
consumption and noxious 
emissions, writes David Gow. 

The “ultra-light steel 
auto body” or Ulsab, devel- 
oped by 35 steelmakers 
fi ram 18 countries, includ- 
ing British Steel and 
Porsche Engineering, 
weighs 25 per cent less than 
normal car bodies. It is also 
80 per cent more rigid and 
is the result of a four-year 
project costing £13 million. 

Its makers rfaitn that the 
lightweight body will 


reduce ftael consumption by 
at least 3 per cent. 

With global output of cars 
already some 50 million, ex- 
perts reckon tbat demand 
will swiftly push worldwide 
sales to 60 million. 

Manufacturers such as 
Jaguar, Saab and Alfa 
Romeo already use parte of 
Ulsab technology, includ- 
ing what are known as 
“single laser-welded 
tailored blanks” — press- 
ing out a unit such as the 
outer shell of the car body 
or door panel from a single 
sheet of high strength steeL 

The Ulsab project leaders 
claimed that their new 
lightweight body would en- 
able manufacturers using 


this technology to reduce 
assembly and production 
costs by cutting the number 
of parts used. It would cost 
less as it used less steel. 

• Mercedes-Benz yesterday 
claimed to be the first car- 
maker to provide an elec- 
tronic stabiliser as a stan- 
dard part on all its cars by 
the year 2000 . The stabi- 
liser. first fitted to Mer- 
cedes' super-luxury S-class 
saloons, is now standard on 
the new small car, the A- 
class, after it failed the 
moose test, flipping over 
when swerving to avoid an 
animal. It senses that mo- 
ment and automatically ap- 
plies the brakes to Individ- 
ual wheels. 
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Notebook 

Bickett keeps to 

a diet of carrots 



Mark Milner 


M ’ARGARET Beckett, 
the Trade and Indus- 
try Secretary, will 
have cheered some and disap- 
pointed others with her ap- 
proach to corporate reform 
yesterday. 

First the easy hit. Mrs 
Beckett promised a thorough- 
going review of company law 
on the sensible grounds that 
parts of the regime are out- 
dated and that company law 
is an area where the Govern- 
ment can and should take a 
lead. Few. surely, can quarrel 
with that 

On two of the most conten- 
tious issues in the lexicon of 
corporate governance — 
shareholder voting and top 
pay — Mrs Beckett is. depend- 
ing on your point of view, 
keeping the legislative pow- 
der dry or ducking the issue. 

Certainly the idea of a sec- 
retary of state forcing institu- 
tional investors to do their 
duty by forcing them to vote 
the shares they own appeals. 
Even more seductive is the 
idea of boardroom greed 
being kept in check by, for ex- 
ample, the mass ranks of the 
inland Revenue humming the 
old Beatles line “should five 
per cent appear too small, be 
tbankfbl I don’t take it all, 
'cause I'm the taxman". 

Mrs Beckett prefers persua- 
sion to diktat That is fair 
enough. There is no tradition 
in Britain of voters being 
compelled to their democratic 
duty. Policing it would be a 
pain and who should be res- 
ponsible for voting the shares 
underlying the increasing 
number of tracker funds? 

Caning fat cats would be 
tough, too. Can MPs or civil 
servants design an adequate 
set of performance indicators 
against which to measure 
remuneration? Unlikely. Bet- 
ter, surely. If corporate Brit- 
ain sets its own house in 
order, though voting out the 
members of obviously over- 
generous remuneration com- 
mittees would help. 

Having admired Mrs Beck- 
ett’s pragmatism, however, it 
is hard to avoid the depress- 
ing feeling that corporate ex- 
cess over pay, perks and pay- 
offs will not be eradicated by 
the carrot of consent Cabs for 
a stick will return. 


Bank on caution 


T HERE is a perceptible air 
of impatience around the 
City over the monetary 
polio' committee’s interest 
rate deliberations. 

Analysts, having to second 
guess the Bank, then predict 
whether its decision is right 
or wrong and advise traders 
and clients accordingly, can 
be forgiven if they look 
askance at the MPC’s more 
academic approach. 

The Bank, however, is right 
to be cautious before taking a 
view on tbe economy. Large 
swaths of Britain's manufac- 


turing and forming industries 
will have few doubts that the 
pank needs to cut interest 

ra {tts not tbe cost of borrow- 
ing that is giving them a ham- 
mering but the strengtii erfthe 
pound which they believe is 
being underpinned by short 
term interest rate differen- 
tials between Britain and 
Continental Europe. 

On the other hand, the per- 
formance of the service sector 
would seem to point In an en- 
tirely opposite direction. The 
latest Purchasing Managers 
figures will not make com- 
fortable reading for the MPC. 

The enflg is that the econo- 
my is becoming harder to 
read, both in the short and 
medium term. At the short 
end it is at least arguable that 
the strength of the pound 
owes more to the fact that the 
UK won't be signing up for 
the first wave of monetary 
union than to a quarter point 
either way on interest rates. 

Farther out there is the 
question as to whether the 
Ranif is having to set interest 
rates for one economy or two 
— whether any interest rate 
policy can now respond to file 
pressures and needs of both 
the manufacturing and ser- 
vice sectors. Hardly the back- 
ground a gains t which to rush 
into anything tomorrow. 


Vickers’ vagaries 


W ITH Vickers at the 
corporate crossroads, 
events yesterday were 
hardly such as to encourage 
an upbeat mood. There were 
sharp exchanges with BMW, 
the most likely buyer of Rolls- 
Royce. which Vickers put up 
for sale in the autumn. On the 
other hand Vickers said it 
was not talking to GKN about 
buying the latter's armoured 
vehicles business. 

Such carryings-on are, no 
doubt, part and parcel of seri- 
ous deals in the making. 
Rolls-Royce is not a fire sale, 
and will produce a tidy pile of 
cash. Talks with GKN can al- 
ways be resumed. 

They may have to be. The 
new-look Vickers is concen- 
trated on two main busi- 
nesses, propulsion and de- 
fence — though Cosworth 
engineering is by no means 
negligible, especially if 
Vickers can spread its fran- 
chise beyond racing. 

As Vickers acknowledges, 
tbe current year will be 
tricky. It is optimistic about 
the growth of the propulsion 
business — up to 15 per cent a 
year in some areas. Defence is 
more difficult. The Chal- 
lenger n battle tank is begin- 
ning to pay its way and the 
company is looking for more 
orders from Europe, South 
Africa and the Middle East 
Other projects beckon. 

But despite vociferous pro- 
testations Vickers may lose 
out in the battle for the multi- 
ple-role armoured vehicle to a 
consortium which includes 
GKN. It Is not simply a matter 
of production or profits. Both 
are still well down the road. 
The key is the bearing the 
contract will have on ratio- 
nalisation of this sector of the 
European defence industry. 
Vickers may yet find that it 
needs to get closer to GKN"s 
valuation of its armoured ve- 
hicle business than it has so 
for been prepared to accept 


Mexico set for 
EU trade deal 


Stephan Bates In Brussels 


T HE European Union yes- 
terday overcame doubts 
over Mexico's human 
ngnts record to offer it the 
prospect or the most extensive 
Crw trade agreement reached 
with any country in the devel- 
oping world bar Turkey. 
Proposals, accepted by the 

European Commission, to 
launch negotiations with 
Mexico later this year on 
trade liberalisation came at 
the same time as commission- 
ers agreed plans for a new 

transatlantic marketplace 
which would Involve disman- 
tling remaining tariff barri- 
erswith the United States. 

The imperative is all the 
greater because of the Ameri- 
can agreement, brokered by 
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Brittan * trade 
commissioner, which is in- 
tended to create a free market 

tSrwrfcf 1 ^' t* 1 ® ending of all 
by 2010 and lib- 
eraJJsation of regulations con- 

miSS 8 i? veniment Procure- 
ment and investment 

Mexico's negotiations will 

^ ^ted, with exclu- 
sions from tariff reductions 

texS fr^it ,rtX ? CtS SUch 35 
Bm iwTV* vegetables, 
hut these form only 10 ner 
cent of current trade 

Macias- the 
minister, 
Srt a „^f reement will be im- 
port because it will allow 
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Racing 


Boxer has bookies 
running for cover 


W sums 

val winners to his 
name, Martin Pipe 

hSLi SU * rp f I>ln * 1 y figured 
higfaly in bookmakers* calcu- 
lations when betting opened 
on Uie Coral Cup yesterday 

W 2? ^ £4Q - 0l » handi- 
rap hurdle, to be run on 
Wednesday week, with OlynJ 

J”* 1 again with 

BMtStrand last year. 

Jffjta Publication of the 
weight yesterday. Pipe’s Un 
si^cabJe Boxer was installed 
10-1 favourite by the race 
sponsors and Ladbrokes Thp 
Tote and Hills make ft" nife 
year-old 10-1 joint-favourite 
with Splendid Thvoe. 

Ante-post punters must pro- 
ceed with caution, since Un- 
suitable Boxer is also en 

SL t 5* S nkroln Homes 

Gold Card Pinal and th* 
Royal & SunAlliance Hurdle 
for novices. 

However. Pipe will surely 

»v m £ ted by bother crack 
at the Coral Cup with such a 
progressive hurdler. Unslnk 
able Boxer has won all his 
three starts since joining the 
stable this season and abso- 
lutely hacked up at Doncaster 
last time out. 

The feeling in the yard is 
that Unsinkable Boxer is a 
good deal better than his cur- 
rent rating and it would be no 
surprise to see him develop 
into one of the first major 
handicap gambles of the 
meeting. 

While Pipe faces the task of 
placing his multiple Festival 
entries to best advantage, fel- 
low trainer Jim Old will be 
happy to get just one impor- 
tant rnnner to the meeting 
following the untimely onset 
of a virus in his stable. 

Old has not yet ruled Col- 
lier Bay out of the Smurfit 
Champion Hurdle, though he 
admits he faces a race against 
time. 

“I wouldn't say that Collier 
Bay has no chance of run- 
ning,” the trainer said yester- 


day. "It appears that the older 
JXH* h f e p,ent >' of imtnu- 

nities and we are hopeful that 
badk WlU bt aWe 10 b 00110 -’ 

Most other trainers have 
naa a bug of some sorts and I 
had been very lucky but now 

tin?- hH US 31 • jusf the wrong 

By contrast, the Nigel Twis- 
ton-Davies stable, which had 
to endure a lean spell at the 
start or the season, is gome 
great guns now. 

Twiston-Davies has ear- 
marked Queen Of Spades for 
the Arkle Trophy and though 
this is shaping up to be one of 
the most hotly contested 
races at the Festival, the mare 
has solid credentials. She cer- 
toinly looks over-priced at 
20-1 with Ladbrokes. 

Since beating Direct Route 
by a neck at Cheltenham in 
November. Queen Of Spades 
has run well in defeat at San- 
down. Ascot and Warwick in 
some of the best two-mile nov- 
ice chases. The weights will 
be more in her favour in the 
Arkle and her sound jumping 
will stand her in good stead. 

Twiston-Davies could be on 
the mark at Ludlow this after- 
noon with Madam Muck 


(4.00) in the Sara Hamilton- 
Russell Memorial Trophy 
Handicap Hurdle. 

Madam Muck may not have 
beaten much when landing a 
mares’ only novice race by 
nine lengths at Hereford last 
month, but that was her first 
outing since she took on 
Grade 2 company at Sandown 
in December and she appears 
to be going the right way. 

Rectory Garden (3.30) 
looks capable of repeating last 
year's victory in the Forbra 
Gold Cup Chase — a race his 
trainer Tim Forster always 
tikes to win — and stable 
companion Music Therapy 
(2.50) will be hard to beat at 
Lingfield provided a two- 
months' absence does not 
count against him. 

Music Therapy ran well 
enough first time out this sea- 
son before going on to beat 
Harlequin Chorus by 11 
lengths on bis chasing debut 
at Huntingdon oo Boxing 
Day. A full brother to Suny 
Bay, he should be at home 
over today's three miles on 
soft ground. 

Tony McCoy looks set for a 
double on Brighstone (3.20) 
and Lingfield specialist Tick- 
erty’s Gift (-1.50). 


Ffrench banned for seven days 


R OYSTON Ffrench, last 
season’s champion ap- 
prentice rider, was handed 
a seven-day ban under the 
“non-triers" rule at Wol- 
verhampton yesterday, 
writes Ron Cox. 

Ffrench was found guilty 
of making insufficient 
effort on Lady Jazz, who 
finished fonrth, beaten 
eleven and a half lengths, 
in the first division of the 
Capricorn Maiden Stakes 
behind Shaanxi Romance. 

Trainer Joe Nanghton. 
who was not at the track, 
was fined £1.400 while 
Lady Jazz was suspended 
from running again for 30 
days. 

Ffrench's ban means he 


will miss the ope ning day of 
the Flat turf season at Don- 
caster, but be will be avail- 
able for the valuable Wor- 
thington Lincoln Hand tra p 
on the Saturday. 

Nanghton. who watched 
the race on television at his 
Epsom base, was incensed 
at the decision. “Royston 
gave her four or five back- 
handers — she conldn’t 
have done any better. I will 
definitely be appealing.” he 
said 

Ffrench was more philo- 
sophical, saying: “The 
stewards have come to a 
conclusion and yon have to 
take the penalty. ITI have a 
talk with Mr Nanghton con- 
cerning an appeaL” 
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Qatar symphony Ian Woosnam plays the 9th yesterday daring the pro-am at Doha on the eve of the Tour event there photograph: anorew becmngton 

Woosnam finds he is shorter at 40 


Welshman happier playing Jersey mates than Qatar Masters 


A GE IS taking its Inevita- 
ble toll on Ian Woos- 
nam. “I cannot power 
the ball like 1 used to and I’m 
not as aggressive as 1 was,” 
said the Welshman who 
sneaked past 40 on Monday. 

“Now I can't take on a chal- 
lenge. Apart from losing 
length from the tee. I’ve lost a 
little of my nerve,’’ he said. ‘T 
never used to have any 
nerves and I Just used to go 
for shots. Now rd rather lay 
up. But that’s experience, I 
suppose.” 

The 1991 US Masters cham- 
pion, who today takes part in 
the inaugural Qatar Masters, 
even admitted that tourna- 
ment play is taking a back 


seat. “1 don't bave any money 
worries and to be honest 1 en- 
joy playing with the lads back 
at home in Jersey more than 
tournaments. 

*T play with people who 
have handicaps ranging from 
one to 20, but It does not mat- 
ter what kind of golfers they 
are. It's the kind of people 
that Is most important.” 

Constant back pain threat- 
ened to bring Woosnam’s 
career to a premature end 
three years ago but things im- 
proved after he worked with 
Colin Montgomerie’s old 
coach Bill Ferguson and in 
the past year, he believes, 
after he began to wear a cop- 
per bracelet. 


Woosnam was the winner 
of the Volvo PGA champion- 
ship at Wentworth last year 
and so far this season has had 
a second place in the Heine- 
ken Classic in Perth and on 
Sunday finished fifth in the 
Dubai Desert Classic. 


‘Now I can’t take on 
a challenge. Apart 
from losing length 
from the tee, I’ve lost 
a little of my nerve’ 


His return to form has con- 
vinced him that he can be a 
contender again in the Mas- 
ters next month, although Au- 
gusta provides him with an 
example of bow his length has 
been affected. 

On the final hole when be 
won seven years ago Woos- 
nam — off a forward tee, ad- 
mittedly — smashed his drive 
over the left-hand bunkers, a 
carry of 285 yards. 

"Now l can’t reach those 
bunkers." he admitted. 

To his disappointment the 
wind that accompanied the 
final round in Dubai has fol- 
lowed the European Tour to 
its extra stop in the Gulf. 
“Playing in the wind all the 
time does your game no good, 
and it’s a waste of time prac- 
tising," he said. 


If conditions stay as they 
are, Woosnam predicts a win- 
ning score of only about eight 
under par oo the 7.273-yard 
Doha Golf Club, which has two 
par fives over 600 yards and 
two par threes over 200 yards. 

It also contains a 319-yard 
16th that is driveable, but has 
a huge limestone rock in front 
of the green. "A little funny." 
was the description given it 
by the Dubai winner Jose 
Maria OlazabaL who is also 
playing in Qatar and hoping 
to carry on where he left off 
last weekend. 

Woosnam is happy to play 
on while he thinks he can still 
win. “I think 1 have five good 
years left at the top. but If I 
started to feel I cannot play to 
my full potential 1 shall con- 
sider not playing any more.” 


± . 



Lingfield card 



RON COX 

TOP FORM 



Z20 

Badge Of Fane 

Badge Of fame 


ZOO 

2.50 

Music Therapy (nap) 

Mask: Therapy 


2.30 

3.20 

Brigtutone 

Brighstone 


3,00 

3.50 

SnskigburetRyer 

HawfcfieJd 


330 

4.20 

Buzz Oflie Croml 

Andenaatt 


4.00 

450 

Hckerty*s Gift (nb) 

Ticfcerty’s GNt 


4.30 

Left-trend mutt of 1m5l whh rOPyds rw In. Trengutar to shape with tight cbwrrtl tun into 

5.00 


home stwjhl 

Gofag: Soft, hunBes heavy r back strafe * Denote Writers 

long distance travellers: Busman (4.20). Keith Pearce. Dried. 226 miles. 

Seven day wavers: None 

I flret fine None. Wsoi wfc None 


2^20 HEW LEAF JUVENILE MA1D0I HURDLE 4Y0 


Hr » TMd*M3)*B0 


2 m 1 10yds £2.549 (6 declared) 

3 Bat* at F»a (57) KB** 11-0 

OP NmffMlB Cut* ii-0 

23 to Forgotten (T7) RltaM 11-0 ..... 

P Bw/pacuniii-O . . _ . - J 

03 *wpDSfl«)MUad0i«tti1-O * 

63 aMMdSrn«ii(29)DUuTnSBni{.i^ t 

4— Bad? W Fare. 9-? Woodand byrft 7-1 sum 0«w. 10-1 Rrwnl 14-1 Not FanjcUer. 33-1 


2 QQNUTIEY NOVICE CHASE 


'3m £3.184 (10 declared) 


•90 


atcy 


231360 n wiMiM«to <(WP)IIWii1wiift-1i-iO w*0 

003121 **nc1tawrlffl|TFii3B Mi-10 ■ 

S IRS* HyifcteOTN taste 8-1 MO - H _ 

3HW3 Irate (W|J McConxte 70-1H - ~ B 3 — 

P.5CC0 tetanpBtapt^L.tetea-iM Mr Edgr Bpt fl * - 

5P40Q0 Detarimfito 4 fteJHvws 8-H-* P 3 * — 

2*H6 E*rBww(B9KUa»®-11-' J toSM PJ 

P-2233 ByfeHMtta M0 Steered 7-11-4 * p 

(TOW- aaBeypBJJMcCornoctteS-11-4 - ----- - 6 

032*4 TttttfeB*r(BB)(»i4ta*i*1fc»s0-11-« — J 

&_j Msc Iherapr. 4-1 lhaiiwdnl 9-2 B* 5 itata* 6-1 Tm 8*0*. 10— l Mysc Bfe En* 




OfBSHAM SHUNS HANDICAP HWUHE 

2 m 1 10yds £1.744 (9 declared) 

21CT1 Ug HH s j (OCT Mfy 5r.HzW-.T-r 

00-001 I H te l mSm (ft) WJto* Ml-i 

200 OtertOrw WeEnrflKS-n-O ------ 

1003* to* I mp p a ro ute 2 ttewn 9-10-10 - 

1/035- fclM MW (TO J 

«5? fiSt (4^N^4}fi-D3ffiS *-1<W J S**** 

MS»ISS-m— — - r r. . - j«B 


i5_e 0 t#bum. ii-4 Urea s Mates 5-1 h&F* ***• O'*** •*** 

20-1 Hasdai Uss 



3.50 


. SET ASIDE NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

m- -mm- 2m £3,106(7 declared) 

0MM> ■MW rti l CBnrt flOq A J'jy iHCM l 

3S*flF Own B« m*l f**e j i-S 

3W00 - . . 

P-5423 coal 6 toM 10-10-0 _ 

4€364 Bdtend ftae flB) fG) t Stetnore 9-10-0 S 

P003F6 Stete49t»*4 Rite p5|Rdl**’S-1 0-0 * 

u-g itettUt 7-2 cap Soot 6-1 SewouKlfliv. 7-1 HtWjuJ Raw. M W*?«ino 
12-1 Cool Weaffw 


«* w 


Conrt 10-1 


jm £%^EDBi WJN7HIS’ CHASE (Amateir Riders) 

4i2U 3m £1 .059 HO declared) 


0022-3 J o sjS S # S 

rf — p P s 

2R2F-P mm&ucn S, c . B SlVcV « = 2 3 

SffiUfr DrtSMS 



m CrtGiattCR HANDICAP 

4a9V2[n 1 1 0yds £2.951 (B declared) 


R0a*an5-iw — -7 1 . iisrr 

6 1 Hoar 8-11-7 UP lfcCoy ♦ •» 

B 

“ c aSTra m 

JWtefr-HW Wute CS 88 


3^ tetdW *Cwrt 

: 3-1 J**. I«3n» H0h«» 5-1 tart* Co* 1 - NBMI lton 


COURSE SPBMUSTS 
is fwr 


LM>9 



TI34W5 


IS Arc 


Vents 


NCffip* 

BLUfeon 

MTtejtOO-OsteB 

Aim 
BJffSSfnn 
IJBadBa 
T A Faster 


48 57 

38 263 
33 242 

31 144 

14 2 as 
la »7 
12 25.1 


-1S7 
^1 IS 
*7.83 
♦7© 
* 1.11 

♦OJ? 


Trainer watch 


„ , , — m mov Tamtar Z.10 Dsn* &ffio A Hafcs B>N 

a— turear Afcs c Eautrs to Ite 

Casw® 5 Braar CMtmBRCrafti. 


Ludlow Jackpot card with form guide 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


Lady MgbSboifff SctebteOri 

B a nw uu t n CssSoOhwi 

Rectory GarSea Rectory Gartea 

MffiAaa Muck Spring Brass 

CaUnn cabin na 

ovarb 

Sharp. rigft-franOwl oval back of 1km wth SOydE niHn. 

GotV Good to soft, good n places. * Denote hunters. 

Long dtann tawhs Lord Of The West (130). J J OTfeB. 
Cumoda. 195 miles. 

Saw* day tetenare: Nona. 

BUcerad Href ttee 100 Exalted. Sonar 5d & Grate Times; 3J30 
Rectory Barden. V ieorad : None 
Rgms n brackets after hone's name denote days shoe last ouUng. 
FiW. 


2 


'2m £2,598 (18 decJared) 


F-14 

0-2113 


6m MfUinT taste 6-11-8 A 

Fit )* i n J75HB) K BMW 6-11-8 R I 

1 SqMfMP aran 6-1 1-8 « 

4MJ50 Mi Brtttep^JAfcs 6-11-2 

OOFD6 JbSfte (8) Tte** 6-11-2 IHmS 

006*0 LfitM Joo CSJ SflWl 0-1 1-2 Hr 0 

0407* OteMatelliaraS'U-e LI 

B SbIhb|Z2]AMh6-11-2 A 6 

T«pteorMB)PR1litar6-11-2 — 

2 l r-|"i " ir r . 



«£C MMutyPlte 
BOPNvHnnm 

0 Ortlte&teoca 

00 Nr ABM 


)00ftal 5-10-11 _ 
i Caartrt 6-10-11 — 

B Fran 5-10-H — J 

14-10-6 I 


(7) - 


(* R J Pita) 4-10-8 8 Mr 

0 DIM *-104 IBtei 

ri (FT7I) D Itettei 4-10-3 T 

lGHtCou 


0 Ugnteq (17)6 UcCun *-10-3 — EUtefl — 
_ 6-6 PDMtese. 7-? 6Eags BSL 8-1 SMV 10-1 So Ute. I^teD. 14-1 
tatties tas. 16-1 B*e E*w» 

- ewge Mt Led ma Ste 19. My done 3 OS. «Sam M, 13 
4#i d 15 tteted ZiatHta A Mtetay 3n no* tut Gd PMiteK led to Sti tet 2 
out tens uttei santag bS. hooded te we pm. 3 W d ? betted Mtta 
Snb a tea Sa m ha M-StL Smk Map pnrainsL W nl h# 2 ad. soon 
teftd. Itn end on on «d BS »«n a lute 2ui 11 Me hA GOhn. Mod- 

■Si LktegM. So but Ctaseit Men. nltei Me b aai atd 3 a* an 
5ms 18 nem ^eafcter S Lute 2m M Ml Gd tew Eon* fried 

SL 12m S 14. MtefaW test* UdS tana* ^* »»* IStek5A Oteirtlht 
Qnd wtiw 2 s* eierr dvn. M Uten. IB 2sd S 14 Utted FitAniia Tfeo» S 
Tam 2n 11 M It® Ms. te-ta SfMdbt ttmfi bdiB. Med * 1» S 21, 
MttendUvaleafteMCkZmmsf.Gd.LvM Bate Ate^sisOytefca. 7V\ 
S 14. «SI (terni Erwocte S Pteejw ta It iw U. Qa. 


2.30“ tatth * saus hares ****** 


-* «4fir m - 


CHASE 

2m 4f £3.436 (9 (teetered) 

201 05B6- taHMyaEOtUssCPNta 12-10-10 

-PIB4P IMglQI'MW 11-10-10 

212*0 LMj Hob ante (43MQ)Tta9er 

tf-636 0te«Tb#8M^Vi^fr.'l0^6^_C 

61-00 Mob ForRoSa K5 T taster i -10-10 A 

OOBF toteoaiRJUUta 0-10-10 A 

207 •KffP5»te!uiRiW (87) H How 0-10-10 — Bay 

PAJ teORbmy 871 R J POcolO-UMO » M 

•58«rf imaimtwizq i*s PAttson 6-10-10 - B0BTHL — 
(6-4 IsSKS) Sard. 3-1 Scctte BL 9-2 Hta ta tab. 12-1 Outdlhe 
nsan Bw. 18-1 to May. test 33-1 WStaiy 

BORN - Go None frridy bst bs* M bates BO tt 11. nl Wind 

reotti s StaSsd 3n 4t n»r en. Gd. IoSk Utttte is Snys ti mv. aied 
vd pteed w » tu si tax *m by SonSans^ flaafc tt tab 2m too tti GoSt 
lady OS* SSeafft kbHheai *ei tamai 9m. tteM In IDS SO tt 11 
Behnd tamfnw Prma a WMar ta 51 oo* ttv Bk Si ScoHo Gfat BttM ute M 
< as n ace aao te Bn tt r odo u ene 2* test dt Gd-Fm. greMuMr 1H 3d 
bens crtMnJ Gn a inm amit di sn. etwe hob abMsr BMf no 
tttevz sen af 4 ai 



3m00 m tm MWi{£ mim£ 


SB 

304 

305 
ffi 

307 

308 

309 

Sit 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 


2m smOyds £2.500 {15 declare^ 

to 5-11-8 TJeote* B 

B*j 7-11-2 R Man — 

urnanOMs 6-11-2 c Uotef — 

Dlfct«teon6-1V2. R TtemoMSD 
. UmSin5-1i-2 Hr S Rtednoll 83 

Mrs APwe 7-11-2 * * 

7-11-2 J " 


•13J48 

el^ 

050 
1-134 
BO 
U2T14- 

iMlfl 
OOOPCi 

“R 11*6-11-2 A 

21L46 UdyOL . .. 

6-10-11 * f CtBteOO (7) — 

04 JttMey VesttrefTT) M6sV ” 

5-10-11 

CPiOfr 1MterHH0PB)M3DBuibr 

0-10-11 

3CB4 tetei Haas B0) JSBNteg 4-10-7. £ 

OK QHUteaMfeHI'n¥**-l<K 4 



,s&"?sei=- J staa; 2 


-S Uy |J) BS 
Mr CB 1 


B1 
87 

. « 

OF TMSHteif (22)0 SteWd *-1t>-2 - J A MdWSf « 
Bdfins 7-2 Da b4m 4-1 EaBal. 5-1 6ft ftos 6-1 Cae Own. 8-1 
Banteta. 10-1 SetevVemse. 12-1 BBgbt tas Lab Chaa Oubtte*. 

FOBS GBR1E - Boded Wtdead nradaii 3 ox 2R 6» Cl 18 tte« tatenrr 
tt litew an a m ML Ed. Bfestey BMC Had is IteU km 7Bi BHd A I Bn 
23. ttftnl «« feytt tt Wbtate ta tt in ML fid ttSH OiMtan 

wwr * " ‘ ' 

41 nor 


ofnamstegGn nettte)ed2iu 4liatt8iteiMGaaMittltt(BSV2ri 

r w. rty. SWiy Vitene Lea oboe 5ft. no hteeey tn» 7*. 4Bi d 14 


Bdte t l fafcte te a ftmao 2m 11 no* m fill WR None 0o|pand3?l 581 at 13 
oehtel Mate a Skttkni 2m B m WL a. tate Tm Partes, fed » id m 
led? at son note. «eb£. 71 4Ui ri IB httinri Jmte’s Rraaa a tayar an 
tt m heap bte, G0SK. QtebUnsi No Inten has 4 oi. 23 Sti oMI oehmd 
a lacsEB 2m nw ML GO-SIL TBa RHLaiteHflB *, ttedaar »■ 
men M 3 oi m see sea hy Sdndbto « liteba P* urn hd. Gd. 


3.30 


FORBRA GOLD CHAUfllfiE CUP 
HANDICAP CHASE 

3m £4,925 {9 declared) 


U133P- ha|WteiVtoaoB(2B3)(ffl)ttssVWasss 

8-12-0 B 

2-2211 h d tBadwW (PD TFbate 6-11-7 A Itaten 

*M) 

7i14f TtaBEaonii 03) CBrotte 9-1M tIM K 

17Z4F2 Lart Onhi»S(20MSO)JJCrNei 

MI-3 P Cattery to 


«-335 Pk<nttyFbM(H)HrMteKiaMs 

IO-ii-i 

12-2P2 tenon Paw (13) |C) 0)8 Freer* 


487 


0-10-12 J Ma0art 17) 

» 2U2Bn«M la* W (IR DGantofc 8-10-7 — A tbyn 
3-151? totaa* Cana (4 (OR Jlhg 9-10-3 latea 


40133 tad|Prt tett 

TD-10-2 


) OShmaod 
J A 


.. 2-1 Recto* toita 0-3 ftagett Udy. 11-2 LadOt Hb War 7-1 
taues Cane. fH Nrara ftnet iO-l kaeria Vhage. E*v Dnriv. 

nM COK - HtealH MsteOK Wtt 9 ncea M seasan. bte9 owr 2m« hem b 
Apt tettsf) Ua tea IS Fa Becttiy 6irdK lad ate lift nttn4 oil led? 
CM. ms m ml. m» by 9 feanttenten Vatti a Vfttta jn hoe cfl 6SSA Hat 
EaaBpe lad iai tein bam ate mtemd 13ft. Uhrt ten (dW i* 3 as n 

nee «on by SpmM 8baM it DnnMr Sra tarn tti Gd Late Ot Tha Hea £wy 
dens 2 ad. soon wiigl 2H 2nd tt 13 Item Moa VW Aran tt 3m tt 

hoe ol Bikai Malq nee* RHkw b m. bm «• ttem Eoanpe a u 
tan 2a tt hop e*. GUL ttai Prtec taoka* 14S M end sawg on ate 


Led itel Sdt bd and psdted 12m. sm heteedl steiaaai inter aesue: itt 
ted tt 8 tteni Cana* a uttb* 3m hem te. B49L Baly HMek tie* once 
2 out opened bd. IS M tt 8 DttM Nefeply a tate^den 3m tt hesp efi Qk 
SA 


A AASARA MMLTOIMIlSSai. MEMHUAL 
fi frH\A#TROPHY HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m 511 1 Dyds £2,892 (1 5 dedared) 

(mo DIM 7-1 1-id liahar 



B11F21 ASJ 
33471 
445323 
41/PD ' 

■62P30 Dml 
08*1-2 Biter 
B3F-33 I 

*■761 . . 

7- 10-1? 

12331)4 B tet aa t Pa te nt (11R itaSHton 

8- lO-TO R 1 

234106 Aona ^ b U a te (B)(P)ftte» 

05066 tteenteBSMoS teck 6-10-7 j I 

tt«2l3 CMteaot] © M Rate 13-10-3 H teterte 

93324) Wert PoSmttaLW fa mm T-10-7 _ B Mteny 
331603 fcattltti (20 KS) C Jadoen 13-10-0 B Thontza 
-6K30 Ltei Steal teMtffThtttp 
7-10-0 


— Hr 0 HcFtol p) 


P) *1 

. 3-1 Medan US 5-1 A S Jm. 6-1 nm Host 7-1 $n>9 »**. 8-1 
[Tnaan. 12— I Dnm ftafe. tfcu tte n Sad eaten 

Sra luS S^^teRteSe teats roZrtMJot 
item and ten m ganay m by fl kom (teottn a Lutton tei 51 hen hde. Gd 
iraaRttkbn 41)2014. iai on on pace «3Wof 16tehWP#MrpsaAscol3n 


70i tt 11 betted Ti 
BmH RUdte oonodav 
ttfteadonteincaptttl 
by attain Be b 


TaMte ter S and heap 

2wl agagW Steh teHjpH* • 
i Hesetad Zn 3 cm W. ftl 

hatewy Bb aettewt 3 tu 4« 4* tt 14 betted HnxMfBr tt 
hdGd AteDteUandEt3Bsedle8den.bdfihiin3 3DUi.nl 
aproadtep taa. 6» tt 20. a DttM Ftoiatt Then a Later 2m set lop fife fid 
Oparttte noma atlwataiadMtnedfeg fen Micllta. iBtctaralMtaSan 
a Utm 3eianr top U Sdfilt CaateRBafaKtaaOmun ten 7 ad. 9idtt 
15 M*m Emaa WHoi m Haangam Zra 51 heap Kt Btftn 


4a30fZdere <B,BYS WtnWS ' CHASE (Amateur 

3m£i,585(9tiec)are(j) 

an 1311-1 BtaaCbNknaamGMtenn 13-13-7 . O00BTRX — 

BBZ n424- lMtMtdsaM SAftoew 10-13-7 S Ateren A 80 

BBS IlfZR 0aB y h y te (l«3)<ll)lteStlMtetttL 

11-13-0 S Pilar (7)* — 

M F/42-2 Cabin BH(T7)l*e A Price 

13-12-0 Has E J Jams (7)4080 

BOS 0E312 UadeaalBM*{noa)tli«tBB 

10- 13-0 an e Thames (7) — 

OH P4611- HrHHBlHBa(30mD)lfeSHtMneate 

13-13-0 D Barim (7)» — 

»7 ]»»- TvaBay (232) WRTs^j; 13-IMl _ B Cantny (7) 84 

PfPff- Bates* BridrfiBZiFlfcdBMs 

11- 11-9 o B t e t OH O M (7) — 

*1=56 Can Arete en)»fc A Pneel i-n-0 ..H AoebMa (7) B 0 

7-4 Cate Ht 2-1 Ltett N0fe. 3-1 » Tfeta Taat 8-1 tntnm l$-T 

In Bo*. 

■ - Bfea Chaalc fturt pato-thpm itenw. Hn ta tisiws tt Artee 
h HA beann H^teiten by 171 2mO A G1 Uytt Note fcrateaJjr taded ton 
hates*. 28 « tt 10 bttted tear Mbs at Oieferaro torn hate A Gd Catte 
K Haaten 5ft H b tea a eu. fetead ate 3 ou. ataa* Hn pax. « ted 
tt 16 tent Bbe OT)» Crate n Henfare 3m ii fenai A 61 nr TKfe^ tebte ten 
a Mm 3m port-too**. Sd-Ftn. h May beano Penas M by a hd Tma Bar 
Mwr on anas sterntn. dbenl 6Bi bttul Naira Hants tt Efeyr 3n brb 
A Gd 


£ QQ ^lga lifiBMESMTE HATiONM. 


HUNT FLAT RACE 

2m £1,203 (13 declared) 

II PtoyiteaM Lfc VWBtere 5-11-6 M 

4 Boates Mate (ZSKT«taKn-Daaa 6-1 1-4 C UeoeBjn 

D (Estate Dan*d(mR Peace* EM J-l SWM 

M Cbaaaarete Crept) A Js«s 5-1 1-4 R 

Cnoadea W jm 5-11-4 T 

3D Btt*yMMjra«a5-1M 

Dooay Wife P Johns® 5-1 1-4 H Stenatt 

^00 lartsa B1) JtrSheaS-1i-4 „.Hmtb &wft (7) 

Ore HtesP ft VMte 5-11-4 J ft HeCtt 

CodBUBtonEURJ Fite 6-10-13 L Canrads 

0 toart Dete teinnaui 5-10-13 A~ 

0 IkeaoterBHfflJlMH 5-10-13 A 

Sn Bote HKaaq^i 5-10-13 H 

Boo Basse Un. 5-2 P t amten . 10-1 Demy BeL Du Sate 30- 1 
teas. Uxfinptaiai San BEfe 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 

Jgftyt 1st RlS ^ Le^3 



17 65 262 -1004 
15 61 246 -1634 
1* lit? a? .am 
It 44 271 *36 
17 63 19 -456 

8 63 M3 -23J» 

9 8S 10.1 -2077 


rnfcere 


la Rise % tattSi 


netted 
DHcUsob 
KC Safer 
T ft Fonts 
■ssfllMgbt 
HT-Oatteo 


?E 270 -144 
43 32s -780 
63 217 1079 
Ti 151 3i9B 
63 1*3 -27 77 
60 133 -SW 
8 GC5 -3C5 


Taunton programme 



RON COX 

TOP FORM 

2.10 

SaflyScsDy 

ftiabmatic 

2.40 

Pridewood Picker 

FrienBy House 

3.10 

Hand Woven 

Sapreroe Lady (nb) 

340 

Rolcafl 

Shorn Party 

4.10 

Rw^f Bridge 

CavalaiD 

4.40 

Gnttonl 

Aatoatt (nap) 

5.10 

Orawaflthatonswell 

Midas 


Rigrt-handed cacut of 1Am rtth 150yds upftfl rw-h. Shsp tuns, 
ttidi sift the harafy sort 

Going: Good. Good to Soft in Places. * Denotes Winters. 

Long i tet an ca timiHui Alcove (4.40). G F J-Hougr*on. Sufi oft. 
CD6 mSes. Btya (4.40) D McCain. Cheshire. 169 miles; Allegro Prince 
13-40). R Dtttu Wanatta. 120 miles; Final Haid (2.1CQ * 
Lancastrian ja (3.10). T Faster. Shropshire, ill mles 
Seven day wtoners: None. 

BRakand teat tte 2.40 Friendly House; 3.40 Jazz Tracft, 5.10 
Midas. Atlantic Mist Bold Orffirtal & Dtoto. tend: None 
Rgaea h taactefe after hone's name denote days since Iasi ouBnq. 


2 1 Q TAUNTON Wl' NOVICE HURDLE 


F 2m3f 110yds £2.931 04 declared) 


BreMtUate Of) HteCJHiar 5-1 i-2-.fi BndMy — 
40 flnabOO(ja)liSBHAf4te5-ii-r. . JF THay — 

W» Coal Boreal (2ZBDe :Dan5-n -2 " “ 

0 Daatell*HLn(fT7)N Hate 5-1 1-2 P Hefty — 

40 Rat Haa! POT Fuse 6-1 1-2 — - -- S Hyane 85 

00*. Rattdi ItactaraBN r^BtovtowK &-H-2 c Haste — 

PP »JofibiMM2)RFRij6-u-2 1 trcmnr f7) — 

-5*353 Bsaftattic (14) KBtnop 5-11-2 R GremmaflO 

5 TBdartWag*(MPFuihS-il-r - S Bunwgh S7 

1310 IttflaHbtraomPiitteC) 5-10-11 ..TJ “ 

IVOA thtbMdUtejl 4) HWdal 6 -iq-ii .._*r» ft 

C6668 SaBrScatyp) A Httte 6-10-11 

3K65 Wtent 1 * tenate 04) S UcCan 6-10-1 1 . 0 J MoftaU 87 
5 Panfcteaea Pare kI)W 6H Tana 

*-1tW X flbpuB n — 

Batter 5-2 duttarefe 7-2 Uteltsana. 5-1 tanMB Much. 8-1 BnahiM. 1(M 
Final tana. 12-1 Stty Sa»* Mm's Uraafe 


2 ^ QPmWNSTgtSaLMG HANDICAP HURDLE 


'2m if £1.558 {16 declared) 

33-rai Frttttey tea (GQBNUtaM 9-12-0 C Haote**Bb 

fF-flB PihtoreadPlcttrpjraRjPnM 11-11-8. B taten B 
H)400 BM»ortartani(4a)P)V6ieen«r 

10-11-6 tt- J Ttaart p) — 

DAW SnteaSpaetal (17) P Antal) 5-10-11 .. 5 Baraugh 88 

543*0 PriyareMRStimpe 4-10-3 B Pomea 88 

2-K4P Ftantea(l2)CHemste6-lp-S ... Ha A Daday (7) — 


G lAtea* 

s Fm 

. H artiste (7) 
- K Ahpmu p) 
... . I Inm# 
D J Burcte* 


03- M0 tate non (tap etanttb 9-10-3 
P4WB C*teP>Mdirri)Jta6-1(Kl . 

4P5S* BMtett (IttWltenv 8-70-0. 

P50 0«te*(n)J 5 Mare 4-10-0 .« . 

HUM Tatsp (to MB SDB b* 7-70-0 

P16 SBFtty (58)0 BdchH 4-ltMJ .... 

*5«P AMteaarafiAteonte 5-10-0 tt s Oamck _ 
60AK- PcteCLtaia(PnaM6riaigga 6-10-0 i Fowto (ft — 
40-300 5» Prate* mUfe. Stem* 

6-10-0 ... M fltetttna (7) — 

Off Sh Pare 71391 N BttXBge 5-10-0 V SMtof — 

. 3-1 Piteaccd Rcw. 0-2 Frcnd* Hcua. 6-1 tee-6. 7-1 Phbo 8-1 
Saves Spsctsi 13-1 Stti Fsty. 14-1 Bbde 01 tame Fafc Fiare 


0 ^0SOMBtSET NOVICE CHASE 


'3m £2,918(13 declared) 

42F231 TtMndBylBgH(l4)(C8)PNdiife 

7-11-10 Hr J ifezanl (5) 88 

0MP1 te Howe (22) (D)1JI.*aav0wes 6-11-3 C Hands 80 
0*12U SrereoelJteroro>AaHhnttii 

7-10-12 J F THay M90 

112PJ3 creaaUDcterouPteii-io-it 1 J tan at 

?-5aX Fta«teita>aff7)GHao6-1tM0 5 tana* 88 

504-40 Ktte(28)PttK*un<M0-10 1 Unras* — 

-54600 BonrlpB) (Op) R&wnffte 10-10-10 .. S Ora — 
71 P22 laacattOBjatro P) I taste 7-10-10 ... S Wte 89 

3*S3F Hr HMB)0d«K)CEreO& 6-10-10 S Bate* 87 

54MUP ttOdditeBUroriUBnaa 8-10-10 - H Grite (7) — 

34 wv orptsaitero 6 UcCttr 7-10-10 DJ HoRaa — 

RW- SttsagBUi (37^(0) PWsaiari 

10-10-10 Tjttaptnr - 

F-UW Wtti Bank (IS) 1*5 Ctais H-lO-10 - E Tony — 
Bate 2-1 tete lad*. 3-1 Thaab* te te tea 11-2 itticasvar 
Jet Vi-1 M HccB'aAs. 14-1 Crasa's Deign 20-1 Fmipn Hae NsdontoiB 


3.40 


SHEP70N MALLET NOVICE HURDLE 

3m i 10yds £2.421 113 declared) 

4> 134 LtereiriTaam(BqM5SlVifitti6 7-iT-0 B Fenton 87 
346132 Shore Party (36) H Tnorvrfvwes E-li-9 C tele HflB 

«»103 WaB#«"BrWiW)Pwtt*.6-11-0 tt R HUgar (7) 88 
PiAFA- ADagrePtecapZQ H[nAfi0-l1-3 .. . . . 6 llpun — 
3D5F Btfe»(17)W&U>i*nar 5-11-3 . . X Atom (3)* 83 
9W floozys Dream P3 SI ntwbboi ?-it- 3 J Hmb (7) — 

50P C«(te*iHo*itaS)Pl*egmaiii6-lW SWpe - 

«755b Ha-T»di(B8tflM»6-"-3 W State — 

(k BoBtal(SB7)RAherS-il-3 P Hotel — 

633045 tatty lire 61) f tattoo *M0-12 S Burraott' 84 

OW Dinttrtl faunBy pilf tutor a-10-12 . .. 8 Mi — 
2-0 8tac*lriStt(i3G) (EhPfMtt 5-10-13 T J Horefty 86 

Q 2G? Jazz Track (KjjUPyie 4-10-7 .team* 88 

■Otter 7-4 Shoe Party >1 Vtagt ktag. 7-2 Jaa Trad. 8-1 Usenet 5a. 12-1 
Urens Iwaase. W* Lia 1«-i Sate 


*j| ^HUNTBK’ CHASE (Anuteur Riders) 


'4m 2M 70yds £2.814 (10 declared) 


034541 llte a Whairt gap Mchfe lt-U-1 ... 4 Toaag (7) — 
36 ku BteMtertoftaqifeSJttKon 

11-13-1 - B 80000 (7) 88 

232-25 Arcfim (IT) (C) ft lew 10-13-6 A Prica (7) 88 

2*411 Catere pan town 0-12-Ji .ft thatetea R>*» 
U135-4 Boapwtecta (1716 £re« 11-12-5 j Hfttesd P) 88 
P2220 CarebtaHayam RUm 10-11-12 tet 5 Tong (7) — 
133-H Mas ftabifiqb dumbos 

8-11-1? A HoUsamdk 0 — 

33532- AriteHMoh(27pttiUlt8Vl9-11-7 tts A Hatt M - 
4J310- Katies (389) (BF) M Danal 1 1-11 -7 . _ ft nflpi (7) 87 
04537 teoaiy Ate (ISlto PBtttt 10-1F-7 . L MM (7) — 
_ 5-2 Oasttaa. a-i nbi ft*. 6-i Feet* ftefea 7-1 Rseefi Rot*, wntei. 
8-i Arena 10-1 Aibb Uatti 


NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 


2m 1 10yds £2,853 (12 declared) 

WMl feHM»ltaatoiD)PnsJia* Mi-11 .. . 5 tar MO 
322U3 itoVbni(fap)0*nteB(6-ii-it> tt s Irak (5) 87 

5- 5636 Beyond Ore Raadi(14) pj RHv^» 

10-U-4 .... 

MW AJcs» (U) G Jdmsoi teghun 7-10-7 ... 

333LB tt PnpflMn (96) fi ftohoren 0-10-5 .. 

545 SF BtyaroDMctan 6-10-3 

F03tO 0 Ih Low (17) N Ntan 7-10-2 

6- 53BP Poofi tee* pa) HFraa 6-lCt-O 

453D Prtae»teBmy(17)6tam7-10-C 

4P-000 RMMtarlttpB) a DS mfti 5-10-0 . . 

W430 PinvelImPttBMitthtoFOinSeWVi'WJ 
445444 HugbEUaWsfUttC-HHTCby 

10-10-0 . - — Hfet A Dudby (7) — 

_ 5-4 firaott. 5-1 Ore VAia 6-10 M* low S-: 4faw teiSteft i.’-J 

Beend Cte fteadi PmetaBar* 


Hate (7) - 
B PnaeR 88 
S Cbtjo — 
S Wnme - 
B Fatal 88 
.. J FM SS 
r fete 84 
V Battery - 
V May — 


a| QBLACKDOWN HULS HANDICAP HURDLE 


2m If £1.903 {13 declared) 

Mfw 7-11-13 . ... i LOW 1 « *98 
Btad9as6-U-8 .. - . PHatey 87 
RMnnnf 8-11-7 . . tt S Dmacfc O) 88 
Wtan 5-11-6 . D Sate* (3) 


00-123 
2232-4 
34603> 
0153 



BoreluS 88 


JBOF-w tanbohTlMladtl6)(CO)OOM«l 

M-U-5 DJI 

IBS® OnoaMatontaal roitoP tote 

r-TT-l tt R HHgv (!) 87 

-3trtF4 MJatelOl Bowo 6-1O-1O nOreao* K 

354 Bold 0rtaoMfl4)C Ehtts 4-10-7 . . (Bate* ffl 

05CKK6 Dragngtog(lDCtbn*l6-lO-l B taten 83 

frfp tela Pienam (48) P Huttn 6-10-0 .. .. R Fmrent — 
1U3F20 Saafi (22) ft B*a MO-O ... 6 atri p (7)* 86 

006AOO iMk Joe P^JSmdh 8-10-0 DOMTttt — 

54tf0IMH(7)lrEbW6-1tl-O. - _*SMWT* 86 

7-2ite. 6-1 Aa»ocMia.BnBCh«rta 7-1 bretelreLaiA-i Sfcc 
tngaiHi^ 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 

jatoy. 10 tare \ tfwra 


A P McCoy 


TBaresate 

6£Tornay 


BPoMI 


ns 19.1 -17.51 
72 208 -0J97 
£8 162 212 
9? 1 1? =UJ2 
54 l£5 *1855 
28 286 *-10473 
SO 9 2915 


Iraherc 

Itt Are t lavttSl 

MCFtpi 

36 

17ft KU ^J78 

PJIbfata 

:« 

86 279 

BJHodpre 

n 

136 ID. 3 51 07 

RCRoign 

8 

29 27L + 12» 

PFttaot* 

D 

68 11B &7i 

KBUhp 

i 

X 11 1 -250 

BHHcCnat 

3 

12 7531 +i:-i» 


Results 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
1.90 (1 no lOOydf); 1, SHAANXI 
ROMANCE, M Fnnton (1 VB1: S, Bta m i to M 
(6-4 Fa*); 3, ImpmrW p*fn«a (10-1). 0 ran. 
2. 3S. (M Bell) Tote: CX60: Cl . *tt E1.10. C3 80 
Dual F. £2.30. Tire C10.1O. C5F; £3,06. 

£20 (In 100yda> «, AteBMHIQMS, S 
&andera (*-6 Favc 2, Lady Raohnl (5-1): S, 
H*w rww (29-1). 8 ran. 10. 7. (O Letter) 
Toro. Cl JUT. C1.10. El JO. 0.10. Dual F: CZJO. 

CSFtEMI. 

2.90(71)1 1, BJYE HOPCi ten McKeOwn 
(0-2). 2, Caudlto (B-1 1: 3, Aaaanam (20-1 1. 
2-1 Fa* Italian Symphony 11 ran. Bho. flL 
(N Tinkler) Tote: C5J0, Cl. 50. ELIO. E4 60 
Dual F- Cl 7 ». Trio. £7BJ0. CSF; 137. 19. 
UQ (Tt* 1, CHEWTT, C Ltettw (10-11 
Faw): 2, Cteaay Ooa (6-1). 8, tewaryirttwi 
(b-i) T ran. *. rat (G L Mooraj Tote: EI^O: 
Cl .40. Cl .80. DufllF: CLEW. CSF C5.7B, 
3JO(1m If 79yds )i 1,CULFSHAAD1 ( S 
Sanders IB-1). 2, Varete (9-2): S, It tai lnw 
HU Boy (8-11. 100-30 Fax Plan for Pront 0 
nin 6. 1 (E WSIOn) Tose: E15 60: «.2D. 
E30. Cl JO. Dual F. E33.10. CSF: U4J32. 
Trio: C70£O. TrkMSE £294.75 
4*20 (MOs 1, PRECISELY, F Norton (10-1 ): 
2. kcHan Sp ftm dour (7-2). 2. HysHoal 
Rods* (12-1 j. 5-2 FevSing For Me. 10 ran 
3K. hd. |J Wharton] Tore: C12 10: £2.10. Pi 90. 


£3.40 Dual F £38.60. CSF. £4A.W. Trio 
£349 40. Trtcast C41Z81 . 

4.65 (ton 4(> 1, BATHS M UQHT, S 
Sandora (5-4 Favj: 2, Hoo Hopper (12-1): 
3, rail Iingu Jo fi-2). 7 ran 1 . 38. (Lord 
Huntingdon! Tote. £2-50, £1.10. C3S0. Dual 
F: n 7S0. CSF: £1 7.« 

QU AD POT; £04 AO PLACEPOT:£l57.lO. 
• Chepstow and WeterOy abandoned 
(Water logQlnal- 


• THE Erie AJaton-traingd Gull Shaadi. 
quo led an O-l by Lttdbroken lor Doncaster & 
Wrnhmgiun Lincoln Handicap, scoolettloa 
clear -cm grianry in me Shropshire Galvan- 
Isom Handicap nl WoWBThemplon 
yesterday. 

“He nas cone on tor his last run and urili 
improve again for this.'' enthused Atsl«i. 
"And he'll asms back here tor me £30 D00 
Uneoin Trial over a mile on March 14." 





COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

LUDLOW 

771 

781 

LINGFIELD 

772 

782 

TAUNTON 

773 

783 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

fjm cost 50p pep w u an lacs. US Plc, te m Housa, Lomxm EC2A 4PJ. 

Guardian Oi'nteractive 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


United drain glamour from Monaco 



League of nations . . . Ronny Johnsen keeps a close eye on Monaco’s Victor Ikpeba 


PHOTOGRAPH: BVC GAB-LARO 


Checkmate for millionaires 1 chess 


Paul Hayward finds that fantasy football 
is in fairly short supply in Monte Carlo 


I N THEORY a trip to Mo- 
naco should be a glamor- 
ous aflair but for Man- 
chester United last night 
it was about as much fun as a 
wet weekend in Margate. In 
the casino down the road they 
would have laid long odds-on 
It being this sort of match: not 
extravagant theatre, more 
like millionaires' chess. 

The mission was never to 
lay on -football worthy- of the 
setting. It was about seeing 
through a brief to shut AS 
Monaco out. As England 
found against Chile recently, 
football at this level is largely 
about coping with alien and 
difficult styles. The fun has 
been stored in the bank for 
Old Traffbrd where the Mo- 
naco players, who are used to 
playing in hunt of 5,000 souls, 
will feel the noise erf some 


55.000 United zealots. 

Monaco are a team of dar- 
ing and fleet-footed counter- 
attackers, of high-speed 
burglars. They presented the 
very problem that British 
sides have struggled to over- 
come throughout the decade. 
It is a style uncommon in 
Britain but standard cur- 
rency across Europe, where 
teams allow opponents to ad- 
vance into their half, pinch 
the ball back around the edge 
of their penalty area and then 
launch rapid counter-incur- 
sions along the flanks. 

The ruling Grimaldi family 
have assembled the staff to 
make it work. In the front line 
Victor Ikpeba and Thierry 
Henry are muscular, quick 
and elusive. These two are 
ably supported through the 
middle by All Benariba and 


John Collins, a compatriot of 
Ferguson's intent on break- 
ing a fellow Scotsman's 
dreams. It was this skilfhTly - 
employed unit which forced 
United to drag players behind 
the ball and confine their 
first-half attacks to long, flat 
balls to Teddy Sheringtiam 
and Andy Cole. 

United may have met better 


mg the marfr-h on. a giant 
screw behind the main stand. 

Visitors to Monaco's two 
dub shops would not be sure 
whether to buy a pennant or 
order a strawberry MiwL 
They share the dimensions of 
ice cream kiosks and the shop 
assistants lean, through the 
hatches like cornet salesmen. 
Back at Old Traffbrd clients 


The lesson was that every last step of 
United’s adventure will bean ordeal 


sides but none so grandly ap- 
pointed. Lads in floppy Oasis 
hats played football on the 
quayside and tried to avoid 
hitting the million-pound 
yachts and Mercs. In the high- 
rises above them were the 
apartments erf tax-exiled For- 
mula One drivers. Hundreds 
travelled without tickets and 
had to be content with watch- 


of the mega-stores require 
shopping trolleys and sen- 
sible sboes. But the real 
reckoning is reached not in 
shops but on the pitch. The 
lesson was that from here on 
every last step of United’s 
European adventure will be 
anordeaL 

Normally one feels sympa- 
thy for small dubs with bad 


facilities and poor support 
Wimbledon, for instance. But 
the French champions and 
royal playthings? Not a hope. 
Amazing l y for a s tadium that 
holds only 15,000, large spots 
of yellow seats remained un- 
occupied. On a rough pitch 
laid on top of a car park the 
ball hobbled infuriatingly and 
turned what should have 
been an examination of tech- 
nical prowess into a test of 
concentration. Presumably 
the surface was better when 
Glenn Hoddle played here. 

After half-time United at- 
tempted to exert more pres- 
sure on their weakly sup- 
ported opponents. This 
suggested a disinclination to 
keep absorbing Monaco's as- 
saults without reply. It also 
revealed United's ferocious 
native spirit In all they do 
there is an affecting hunger 
for the ball and a willingness 
to submerge individual pref- 
erences beneath the needs of 
the team. It would distress 


United's ambitious workahol- 
ics to go out to such a synthet- 
ically created (though tacti- 
cally fine) team. 

It was strange how the men- 
ace of Monaco became ever- 
more Inflated as the week pro- 
gressed. As an antidote Alex 
Ferguson need only have 
pointed out that their adver- 
saries had lost eight of their 
27 league games and so were 
hardly unconquerable. 

The truth Is that only once 
in a generation does a team 
glide invincibly to the Euro- 
pean Cup. The Milan team 
who destroyed Barcelona was 
probably the last The end of 
the group stage brings eight 
footballing leviatbans into 
combat and produces tight en- 
counters of the sort we saw 
last night In European foot- 
ball sophistication comes in 
many forms. It can be about 
doing the negative well 

For United it was about get- 
ting the hell out of Monaco 
with hope still intact 


Angry Sheffield United fans force Mike McDonald to stand down 

Blades chairman quits 


Ian 


S HEFFIELD UNITED’S 
internal difficulties be- 
came a full-blown crisis 
yesterday when Mike Mc- 
Donald anounced his inten- 
tion to stand down as chair- 
man before the weekend. 

McDonald took his deci- 
sion only 36 hours after 
their manager Nigel Spack- 
man resigned, claiming he 
was being forced to sell off 
his more accomplished 
players to satisfy the de- 
mands of the First Division 
clnb's shareholders. 

Although it had been an- 
ticipated that McDonald 
would leave during the 
summer in order to launch 
a takeover of Manchester 
City, the club he has always 
supported and coveted, yes- 
terday’s announcement 
was almost certainly an 
emotive knee-jerk response 
to the events of Tuesday. 


Ice Hockey 


Season over 
for banned 
Cobra Vani 

C ARMINE VANTs season 
ended yesterday when he 
was suspended by the Super- 
league's disciplinary' commit- 
tee until April 15, writes Vic 
Botchelder. 

The Newcastle Cobras’ 
Canadian defenceman was 
also fined £625 for "excessive 
rough play" after an incident 
in which his stick made con- 
tact with the head of Sheffield 
Steele rs' Scott Allison during 
a mid-ice brawl during the 
game at Newcastle last Satur- 
day. Allison was fined £200 
for kneeing the Cobras' Glenn 
Mulvenna, an incident that 
led to the brawl. 

Sheffield’s coach Clyde 
Tuyl was Oned £500 and ’his 
Newcastle counterpart Dale 
Lambert £250 for failing to 
control their players. 


Before, during and after 
United's home defeat by 
Ipswich Town. McDonald 
and the United chief execu- 
tive Charles Green were 
barracked by a sizeable 
percentage of those inside 
Bramall Lane. 

McDonald’s fury was ob- 
vious yesterday. “After ail 
I have done for this club I 
am not taking that,” he 
said. “I said that if ever the 
fans turned against me that 
would be the day I walked. 
You won't see me at a 
match at Bramall Lane 
again.” 

However, he will still be 
part of Sheffield United pic. 
“I will get on with develop- 
ing the ground around the 
stadium,” he said. “I am ne- 
gotiating some very big 
contracts for a hotel and 
leisure pursuits.” 

McDonald paid the for- 
mer United chairman Reg 
Brealey £3 million for a 52 
per cent shareholding in 


Results 


Football 

CHAMPIONS LEAGUE 
Quarter-finals, first leg 

Uo«*oo (01 0 Mm Utd (0) e 

15.000 

Bsyer LrenvHm 1 Real Madrid i 
Bayern Munich 0 Borussla Dortmund 0 
Juvomus 1 Dinamo Kyev i 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Laoda (II 1 Tottanham 10 1 O 

KBWBlI 45 J1.394 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Fire* Division 


10] S m r- ln qharo IS 3 

Batiamy 47. 68 Ndlovu 13 B8 

Umtflyn SB Adobala 44 

Hattm Ferae* 10) O Sunderland (1) 3 
29.009 Rae 3i 

A Johnston 65 
PiHflipr 80 


Fort Veto (01 O 

5.465 


(01 1 
K«dl» 47 


QPft M) S IBddhabraaflfa (0) 0 

Vickers 32 log] 11 .500 

Bruce 37. Gallon 38 
Sharon 45. 53 


!(T) 1 


Stake (3) 1 

Crown 


Freedman 22 
21.058 

H-W COUNTIES LEA WE; Pint: Pe«t- 
pened: SI Helens Tn v Glossop NE 
LEAGUE OF WALES: Poetpeoed: Conwy 
vCaarnarion Tn 


the club three years ago 
and, though he diluted his 
stake to 13 per cent after 
the public flotation last 
year, he Is still believed to 
be the biggest shareholder. 

A buyer may be difficult 
to find with the 'first ac- 
counts of United's pic likely 
to show disappointing 
results today. 

McDonald’s departure 
will also precipitate the 
resignation of his deputy 
Freddie Pye and, quite pos- 
sibly. that of the chief exec- 
utive Charles Green. 

The timing of this could 
hardly have been worse. On 
Saturday United meet Cov- 
entry City at Highfxeld 
Road for a place in the FA 
Cup semi-finals. 

• Gary McAllister is out of 
the World Cup. The Scot- 
tish captain damaged hk 
cruciate ligament taking a 
free-kick in Coventry's 
reserve game with Notts 
County’ on Tuesday night. 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Second Division 

1O1O 


Cup Winners’ Cup, quarter-final, first leg: Betis v Chelsea 

Real threat to Chelsea 


Michael Walker In Seville 


351 Brown 27, Farnan 44 

Third Division 

Em* Stirling (Oi O Punente Farit (Ql O 

196 


UNISOHD LSAOUCi 
PMtpMMMfe Wlnstord Uu v Alfreuo Tn. 
POMTIKS UMCHJBi FM P Utal BIB Co*, 
arary 0 Notts Co 0. All Diner matches post- 
poned SaaoMh Barnsley 1 Shrewsbury 0; 
Rotherham 3 Bufflora C £ Shell UM 1 
Lincoln 3 Wrexlum 4 Burnley 4. 
ported: Biadood * Rcchdale 
ftwwcastlo D Cheouwf.olC I; Scutnticrpn 1 
Scartxmnign 3. Walsall 0 qbeswr i. 
AVON-INSURANCS COHBIMATiOMt 
FM Krista UllwaJi 0 Oxford UU 1: 
Swindon 1 Cngtaea 2. Itaii o wd: Luton v 
Wlmbiadon: Tottenham v Southampton 
DUTCH LBJMUnb T warns 2 RKC a 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCH: Cambridge Urdu 45 Royal 
Nary JO. 

Rugby League 

FIRST DIVISION 

FU a m— (14) M. Kwratay (12) 
20a Fctatbmtooe: Trim: SMnun 7. 
Bailor. Handley. Irwin. Pnc*. Ooarfr Fal- 
l>n? B P w d l w m Trim: Ball 2. Colby. 
Goals; Eaton * (1,587). 

HuB KR (18) 2S, Wdum (61 &. HuO KJb 
Trim: DUon 2. Charles. Gene. Qaahn M 
Fletcher 5. WMnm Trio Btosffl. Oouhr 
Howell 2 P.163). 

I wkilm 117] 87, WhtMbran (0) d. 

Swh rt o ni Triam Ashcraft 3. Mco-Jonoa 2. 

“«*»; G&rtMd 3 Orotn Gartiand. WMtv 
ta*w Trim: Mown. Owrt w Hflthanrw- 

ton (706). 

IDLY; Bailey 36 Bnttsh Ponca B 


A ccording to Byron, 
Seville deserved its 
Came for two reasons: 
its oranges and its women. 
And at first glance in yester- 
day's warm lunchtime sun 
the lord was correct on both 
points. However, should Real 
Beds manage to overcome 
Chelsea tonight and thereby 
give themselves the prospect 
of a European semi-final then 
this city will have a third 
reason to be cheerful. 

El Bed, as they are known, 
may not be as famous as their 
rivals Sevilla., for whom 
Diego Maradona and Davor 
Suker have recently played, 
but the dub from the work- 
ing-class side of the River 
Guadalquivir have eclipsed 
Sevilla in the 1990s. 

While Sevilla languish in 
the Spanish Second Division, 
still trying to regain breath 
after Maradona's expensive 


Tennis 


flop four seasons ago, Beds lie 
sixth in the Prim era Liga, 
their emergence being facili- 
tated by the deep, deep pock- 
ets of their new president, 
Manuel Ruiz de Lopera. 

Described locally as a 
“business impresario", de Lo- 
pera, 54, has garnered his con- 
siderable wealth from prop- 
erty development, television 



(Rattardarn)' Hnt round: H P a n ww iCzl 
« N Escudo (Fr) 6-3. 6-4; R Ranrirara 
(US) M T Nydatil (Swe) 3-6. 6-4. 7-& A 
V nl n aa (Rom) M P Kaamuw INMni 6-3. 

6- 4: B Stoma (NZ) to R SluiHr (Nelhl 6-3. 

7- 6. 

ATP TOURNAHBCr IScoBEdalel. PM 
ra i d: M PhMppouHli lAw) IX F SquH- 
(art (Arjj) 6-2. 7-5; N KMw (Gar) bf S 
Draper (Aus| 6-3. 6-4. It R onton (Am) 
br T Mtnsmer (Gar) 6-1. 6-2: S tTtqiI— i 
(Arm) M R Daigado IParai E-2. 3-6.E-1: J- 
H OambB(US) bt M Woodtorde (Aua) 6-4. 
2-6. 7-3: T Ham (Gor) m M Joyce (Gar) 
6-2. 6-Z 8 Laraao [Cant to M Fniboml 
rurul 64). 6-4; A tto.id . n rf (It) M F Mall- 
Deni (Br) 6-4 3-a. 7-5. 4 tWM 
(Aus) M C Ruud (Nor) B-3. 6-7. 8-3 


Badminton 


SWEDISH Of BK (Stockholm). SriocloO i 
Qorflljlnii round: Woman: S HenMuK 
(OB) M Chon Yueh-Yns iTbi) 6-11. 1V4. 
ii-3. Ilmilrtw tn M Erianaason iSwei 

8-11. 12-10. 11-6 

Bowls 

ENGUSM WOMEN'S INDOOR CSKIPS 
(Gt Yarmouth): Two Beiri Wu l oi PM 
ro u n d: Coriria [J Wthwn/P Coros/K 
Baxter i to County Arts Norwich (F Mqii/m 
W aid/R NorriS) 15-14; Handy Cm HU 
Wyoombo (J Wllllams/A Coni TWhwUj 
to Camtuldflfl Pi (□ Smith/J staptosrt* 
Laundorsj 16-16 Tbm); Athorioy, Soutb- 
omn*nn (A PtoaWM KemptW Una) to 
Chmnum. Hero (0 Smwt/S wicm/S Prai- 

chalU 25-14: Wom Canwral [J Smllh/N 
Mey/C Thom**) w Mineheaa |H May/S 
Langdofl/J Murrsiii 23-7: P roolp n . MaS- 
taa (J Deerirnfl/T Won/s Joneai to Fouw 
stone u Smitn/J Phillips; A Ramson) 
22-11; BMon, Wowa aril o IS NoStott/A 
WMltaherTN Cralfll to Itorthamplon [A 
Fatokmr/Q PtcWE HumptoiBSl 20-15. Hot- 


Vlalli . . . confident mood 


ti ng h a in (D Morloy/S Atherton/M Lomas) 
to WMtQknlgttti. Reading (D BorlancUD 
Em mins/S SuUlvwi) 14-12 Bo o ri oa, Saf- 
Mk u Baldwln/v BeantoleyK) Smltni to C 
to Birmingham (S Holi/P Humbridga^ 
Taw) 21-14 Qaartor-tUulei Handy 
Croas [High Wycombe) to Cumbria 14-13: 
HotUngham M Becclos SuTto* 22-6. AOv 
ariay, S oud iau i mui i M W Cornwall 18-12. 
Pah 1 * Bail itoadai Bdon Haw umU o (N 
Crolfl/A Lemlol bt Prraton, Brighton (B 
BaileyIDI WUbngham) 34-16 Uaa Nor- 
folk (B Marn/C PoUIngton) bf West Corn- 
wall (J Rowrtrae.’G Thomas) 25-20. Fhntt 
■don, Nowcoodo bl Diss. Norfoiic 23-17. 

Basketball 

HBAi Toronto 33 Utah 108 Non YorV 94 
Hum Jersey Dl: Miami 91 £oaOh> 97 (ol). 
Minnesota 99 Dallas 110: Chicago lia 
Denver 90; Houston 107 LA Cllppars 97; 
Portland SO Phoenix 93; Vancouver 703 li> 
diana in 

MEN'S BUROPEAH CUP: Oghth rota, 
ftroi log E»a Pitaon 75 Clbona Zagreb S3: 
CSKA MOSCOW 01 Barcelona 79 (not 70-70 
to iriMMe); Kinder Bologna 86 Emu- 
diomes uaona 62 Alba Berlin 77 PAOK 
Saionlha 75 laet 09-69): CHvmpiaJujs 74 
Panlzan Belgrade 78: AEX Athens 76 Cro- 
atia Sum Aft Benetton Treviso Bl OUmtola 
Ljubljana 79; Tedmsysiem Bologna 96 
Uaccabl Tal Avfv 93 laet 79-79). 


Chess 

UNARB8 ORANDMASTBRS, Round 
Eight V Aland (Ini) V A Shi row (Spr, 0 
Kasparm [Rusl v P Svirfler (Rik); V honchuk 
(Iflir) v V Kramn* (Rib) drawn: V Topalov 
I Bull Dye Round Nta Shi row 0. hranchuk 
1: Kramnik » Topalov; SwKHor v Anend 
drawn. KoftpOrpv byo Urfoit An and. 
KramMk. Slum 4X)B: KosiwtBV 4/7. 

Cricket 

THIRD ONI-DAV INTBRNATIONAL 

IChrtHfihureh); Zimbabwe 229-7 (M W 


and communications and has 
done it so successfully that 
after the World Cup the Bra- 
zilian midfielder Denilson, 
only 20. will Join Betis from 
Sao Paulo for a world-record 
transfer fee of £20 million. 

At least Gianluca Vialli has 
some knowledge of Beds's 
Robert Jami in particular, 
having played alongside the 
Croat at Juventus. The new 
Cbelsea player-manager iden- 
tified Jami as a "key player. 
Their most famous player and 
their most important". 

Vialli looks set to deal with 
the wing-back threat of Jami 
and Flnidi George with the 
4-3-3 formation be favours. 
Graeme Le Saux and Mark 
Hughes, Chelsea's two slight 
injury concerns, should both 
start. 

Vialli was asked about the 
intimidating atmosphere of 
the 47,500 Benito Villamarln 
Stadium. “The crowd can't 
play football," was his forth- 
right reply. 


Goodwin 56. G J Whlllall 501. New Zealand 
227-9 (L Q Howell 68. N J AeDa 69. Strong 
3-441. Zimbabwe won by uw run. New 
Zealand load socles 2 - 1 . 

Hockey 

SULTAN A2LON SHAH CUP Upon. Malj- 
Malaysia 1 Korea 9. 

Ice Hockey 

NATIONAL UUUUIfe Ptxy-ofTfc CardiH 
1, T nlfofC 17; File 14, Lanculitrs 7" 
Murrayflold I. Kingston 4. Paisley 4. Guild.’ 
lord 5. 

NHL: Washington 0 Boston 3. NY Isiondan 
3 Pniladeiphia l. Si Lcub 5 Chicago 3; 
Calgary S Tampa Bay i 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unisss toamdi 

Football 

■UROPNAN CUP WINNERS' CUP: 

— ^ ABlOTrs v 


LocomoHv Moscow (6.0). Real Bonn u 
Cnetsoa (B 30); Redd JC w vtcercg |7j«5): 
Siavia Prague w V(B SlulMurt (7.45). 

GUARDIAN WSURAMCE CUPi Swnl- 
fta, UM lev: Owford C v Boruhom 
Wood. 

PONTIUS LEAGUE: IWriw DMata 

Birmingham « Ewarton iT lei. Umpwi « 

Tranmara (7.0J. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Brat DhWoK OPR v Wtolord |4.0) 

s-« co w r ie s uracue cup: smi. 

Ibiet: Chartton Attl » vyntl Ham ir.Qi. 

Rugby League 

ALUAKCE' CHAMPKMISHIP: SIMIleld « 
3IH«IWfl. 

Basketb all 

BUDWIUCR LEAGUE: Derby w Newcas- 
De ifl.Oi: Laeparoo y Moncitotoar 



Sin ^5d^Tott*har„" 

Kewell blow 

to Spurs 






Qoorgo Caulidn 


S YMPATHY is a rare 
commodity in Pre- 
miership football and 
more' infrequent stiff 
for a big club, so 
Tottenham Hotspurs loth 
and potentially disastrous de- 
feat of the season at a ram- 
swept Effand Road last mjgit 
Having dominated a rather 
lacklustre first 45 minutes. 
Spurs were caught with a 
classic sucker-punch in tune 
added on, succumbing to a 
quick Leeds breakaway and 
Harry Kewell goal The result 
brightens Leeds's hopes of se- 
curing a place in Europe, 
deadens those that Spurs 

might avoid relegation. 

With Leeds in something of 
a sticky patch, their continu- 
ing progress in the FA Cup ex- 
cepted, George Grah am 
warned before this fixture that 
“inconsistency is inevitable 
unHi we have a settled side". 

That hardly amounted to 
optimism, given that before 
the kick-off Bruno Ribelro 
tvgs added to an already im- 
posing list of absentees. In ef- 
fect, for reasons ranging from 
the mundane and improbable 
to the bizarre. Graham was 
without bis entire first-choice 
defence last night. David 
Robertson was recovering 
from a cartilage operation, 
David Wetherall was complet- 
ing a two-match suspension. 
Gary Kelly was missing be- 
cause of a family bereave- 
ment. and Lucas Radebe was 
simply missing , having failed 
to return from international 
duty with South Africa. 

Such was the disarray that 
the rtmissinn of ‘the attack- 
minded Moussa Saib from Tot- 
tenham's starting line-up was 
something of a surprise. More 
remarkable, given the circum- 
stances, was that it took the 


V. WTW side all of 14 minutes 

de ? leted SSS 

Iks so that it was David 
Sr posed a* 

first serious question- 
It '•gme in the fonn_ °t a 

crossed with P rec £*A 0 ®' 

his shot inches wide. It was 
difficult to imagine a more in- 
viting chance, although ^ 
soon followed when Allan 
Nielsen’s viciously swerving 
volley was superbly beaten 
away by Nigel Martyn- 
Aside from a pair c£ kmg- 
range drives and a deflected 
shotfrom Jimmy Floyd Hassel- 
frnnic , United's contribution 
had been minimal at best 
Thau Lee Bowyer spread pos- 
sess! cm out to the right Rod 
Wallace crossed immediately 
and Kewell stooped to head a 
bouncing ball into the net 
Spurs seemed drained of 
self-confidence on the 
resumption and struggled list- 
lessly to press forward. At the 
same time Leeds were content 
to sit back, robbing th e mat ch 
of what little momentum it 
had shown. 

The monotony was only 
broken when United attacked 
on the break, Hasselbaink 
twice spinning beyond his 
mar ker, Ramon Vega, to cre- 
ate useful opportunities. The 
first ended in a desperate 
iimg e fmm Espen Baardsen, 
the second in a shot which 
was parried away by the Tot- 
tenham keeper. 

LMda utd (4-4-2). Marlyo: Maybury 
Mglenur. Hi den. Harte: Halle. Bowyw 
Hopkln. Kewell. HaaselbelnJr (McPnaii 
SSndn). Wallace (MetOMws. 88). 
TuIIMiwii n ew (4-<-2)- Banrdsen 
Carr, Vega. Campbell. Wilson (Fonn. 82) 
Fox. Bern (Brady. 71). Howells (Salb. 59) 
Nlelaan: Kllnanuim. Ornola. 

P Aicock (Halstead). 


First Division 

Queens Park Rangers 5 Middlesbrough 0 

Boro promotion 
drive splutters 


Trevor Hayloft 


M iddlesbrough 

conceded four in the 
second half at Not- 
tingham Forest on Sunday, 
and, incredibly, before the 
interval at Loftus Road last 
night, they had conceded 
four more which adds up to 
a pretty awful 80 minutes. 
They remain in second 
place hnt their promotion 
drive is spluttering badly. 

When Steve Vickers let 
Kevin GalLen escape in the 
penalty area it did not bode 
well for the visitors; the 
more so when Nigel Pear- 
son saw Mike Sheron evade 
his challenge for a shot that 
flew over the top. 

Before that Marco 
Branca, combining well 
with Craig Hlgnett, had 
signposted his threat. Put 
through by Paul Mersou’s 
arrogant flick he sent a low 
drive inches wide. 

However Boro were soon 
to come hopelessly apart at 
the back starting with 
Mark Kennedy’s innocuous 
S3rd-minute cross that had 
Vickers slicing his clear- 
ance over the head of Andy 
Dibble and into the net. 

Five minutes later an- 
other centre, this time from 


the left and struck by the 
yonhg substitute Paul 
Brnce, beat a confused 
Dibble .at his near post. 

The contest was begin- 
ning to assume surreal pro- 
portions when within 60 
seconds Kennedy launched 
a superb diagonal pass 
tempting Dibble out of his 
area. The hapless goal- 
keeper lost out to Gallen, 
who turned the ball home 
from a testing angle. 

That made it three goals 
in six minutes but still the 
p unishm ent was not over as 
Sheron joined in the fun by 
aiming a curling right- 
footer beyond Dibble’s grop- 
ing Angers from 20 yards. 

Robson used all three 
substitutes at half-time and 
one of them, Mikkel Beck, 
im m ediately shook a post 
with a header. By the 54th 
minute the rout totalled 
five as Sheron headed in 
from Kennedy and 10 min- 
utes later Andy Townsend 
was sent off for a second 
yellow card offence in the 
space of a minute. 


^ 1 t£SJS5 

£s?i &SsSr hta ' Kennw * ; 

A D'Urao IBJItartcayj. 


John Lawson 


Nottingham Forest 0 Sunderland 3 

Sharp-edged Sunderland 
cut a swath through Forest 

And io minutes from time. 
Qumn produced the perfect 
cross for Phillips to complete 

as 

stages and they survived For- 
est s opening flurry with 
reasonable canfotT 1 ^5 
though Lionel Perez did well 
to deal with a 25-yard fiw-SSJ 
^^VanBbo^k*: 

«£. taiga 

XL!* mtb “ouoting 

wrtfe/L* 6 “ the 

wal^ForSf^ ^ on the 

«ss 

under 

WlllMMi Van faggg;. 0 «mmHI. Bart- 


T HE frenzied race for auto- 
matic promotion from the 
First Division grew in Inten- 
sity last night following an 
emphatic Sunderland victory 
at the City ground. 

ho^Hi tei L? e ^ s s * de c °uld 
hardly believe the ease with 

which they were able to rein- 
torce their position behind 
Forest and their faltering 
rivals Middlesbrough. 

with Sunderland in 
this mean and menacing 
mood there wifi be some anx- 
taus times ahead for fans bv 
the Tees and the Trent in the 
coming weeks. 

Sunderland, who took a 
first-half lead through Alex 
Rae, monopolised much of the 
second hair by hitting Forest 
hard and often on the 
counter-attack and thorough! 
Iy deserved what was eventu- 
ally a runaway win. 

Their domination led to for. 
ther goals by Allan JohnstSi 
fi*®™ Phfflips, as sun 
J5j“ d ^oyed the opportn- 

yards after Niafi 

^denied a scoring oppor- 
tunitj' by Alan Rogers • 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 


Ireland will have to try and try again in a new French 
killing field as another slaughter in Paris looms large 
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Frank Keating 


W hy does all rugby, 
wincing the world 
over, cower when 
it considers Ire- 
land s match in Paris on Sat- 
urday? Why such a fuss this 


Cricket 

Wasim 
arrives 
with a 
shrug 


Paul Weaver In 
Port Elizabeth 

W asim akram flew 
in here yesterday 
afternoon, airily 
di sm issing the reservations 
of his team-mates and the 
resignation of the chair- 
man of selectors Salim Al- 
taf. The Pakis tan manager 
Asad Aziz was not there to 
meet him; he was visiting 
an elephant park. 

No surprise there. The 
manager, silent, smiling 
and ineffectual, has been 
sighted only rarely during 
this troubled tour. 

In Johannesburg, allega- 
tions that Mohammad Ak- 
ram and Saqlain Mushtaq 
had been visiting a night- 
club on the evening they 
claimed they had been 
mugged were freshened up 
when John Katz, a former 
boxer and bouncer, said he 
had witnessed the players 
being assaulted by another 
bouncer after an argument 
with a woman. 

Really, it was Just an- 
other ordinary day on an- 
other ordinary tonr by 
Pakistan. And from here 
they go to Zimbabwe, 
which is on the edge of a 
national strike. 

The tour captain Rashid 
Latif was also missing at 
the airport, although the 
vice-captain Aamtr Sobail 
was there. The Pakistanis 
are thought to be not uni- 
formly happy to see Wasim. 
He has a strong personality 
and was a hard captain. 

None of this seemed to 
worry Wasim. who was a 
national hero at the end of 
last year, when he led the 
side to a 3-0 victory over 
West Indies. Then, after a 
tournament in Sharjah, he 
was left out of the South Af- 
rica-Zimbabwe tour party 
amid allegations of m atch- 
fixing and betting. 

Yesterday, after a day 
long flight from England 
Wasim said: “It is nothing 
to do with the players- If 
the players are not happy 
they can come to me and we 
can settle our differences 
privately.” 

Concerning Altaf, who 
has quit because the chair- 
man of the Pakistan 
Cricket Board Khalid Mah- 
mood went over his head in 
calling up the former cap- 
tain, Wasim said: "No one 
cares if be bas resigned. It 
doesn't matter to me 
Yesterday there were 
reports that the other two 
selectors. Zabeer Abbas 
and Shafiq Ahmad, were 
also about to resign after 
Wasim 's arrival. 

About the allegations of 
match-fixing. Wasim said: 
“I've been playing for a 
long time and have earned 
a lot of money, so why 
should I do such a thin^ 
Looking weary but fit, he 
added: “My last first-class 
match was a month ago. 
Bat I've been working ift- 

doors with Lancashire and 

feel hungry for cricket- 
After this winter, captain : 


time? Why pre-emptive calls 

SS*”* ° r ** Five 
Nations Championship itself? 
For what's new under the 
watery suns or winter? It has 
been thus for just about half a 
century. 

Sure this time the French 
nave already run in 75 points 
in their first two matches. But 
the fact that there is a new 
stadium for the slaughter 
surely gives some glimmer or 
hope to the good guys in 
? ree I v - w *lh a change of kill- 
ing-field must be heartening, 
wr in the old stadium at Parc 
aes Princes, in 12 matches be- 
tween 1974 and 1996. Ireland 
scored only two tries, and one 
of them by an ■‘unknown" 


warrior.lt was a penalty-try 
donated by English referee Ed 
Morrison in Ireland's final 
match there dost 10-15; in 
199G. So things can hardly get 
any worse in the new, swish 
Stade de France. Can they? 

Ah. the optimism of Celtic 
fringers. Did you hear of that 
conversation when Ireland’s 
captain Keith Wood shook the 
hand of Scotland's Gary Arm- 
strong in the tunnel at Lans- 
downe Road before they 
tossed for ends last month. 
"Best o' luck, Gary," said 
Keith. "What do you most 
want for Scottish rugby this 
season?" Replied Gary. "To 
win this match at least. What 
do you want for Ireland?" 


Said Keith. "That Ireland win 
the Triple Crown, the Grand 
Slam and get a squad to win 
the World Cup." Said Arm- 
strong, “Hey, steady on, 
Keith, be serious." Retorted 
Wood, “Well you started it” 

So always look on the bright 
side of lift and, to be sure, the 
way l look at it is that after 
their travails in the Parc 
things can only get better for 
Ireland in Paris. Apart from 
that consoling largesse ' from 
Morrison fit just had to be 
English bounty, didn't it?) the 
only Irish score in 22 years of 
trying was that gem way back 
in 1980 by Leinster's wing 
Freddie McLennan. 

Walking the pitch before the 


match, Freddie unwrapped a 
toffee and the paper flew away 
to land just over the try-line 
and a yard or two from the 
posts. ‘You see. boys, that's 
where I’D. score this after- 
noon.” be announced to Dave 
Irwin and OUie Campbell Bets 
were laid and, sure enough, 
Freddie flies down the wing 
and over the line, and with 
Aguirre and Gourdon on him 
at the corner-flag, he still cuts 
hi crazily and aims at right an- 
gles for the posts, just making 
his marker as a dozen cover- 
ing allez cats in blue land on 

htm. 

In the 10 previous matches 
at Parid's old Stade Colombes 
they had scored only three 


tries (Tony O'Reilly, Tom 
Brapby and Pat Casey) be- 
fore, gloriously, prop Ray 
McLoughlin and scrum-half 
Johnny Moloney scored one 
apiece in Ireland's last show 
there in 1972 — “Ray flopped 
like a walrus on a here-nor- 
there loose ball and, after a 
maul, I feinted to pass, didn't 
let go, and squeaked over,” 
remembers Moloney. Famous 
tries. 

Mind you, like great vin- 
tages, has Irish rugby ever 
travelled well? The team first 
flew to a Paris match in 1952 
— and won 11-8 at such a 
breeze that it inspired the 
IRC that summer to pioneer a 
transatlantic crossing by air 


for a “missionary" tour to Ar- 
gentina. They had no sooner 
touched down in Buenos 
Aires than Eva Peron died. 
All big rugby off. Instead, 
might the tourists like to 
travel inland to Cordoba and 
introduce rugby to the police 
cadets' college, which only 
played soccer? Sure, said the 
Irish. After 10 days, the full 
Irish XV played the Police 
College XV. Ireland lost 
For the travelling crate is 
all. as it will be in Paris this 
weekend when all is said and 
done- It is the half-century an- 
niversary of Ireland's 1948 
Grand Slam, which they 
began by beating France by 
13-6 at Colombes. Limerick's 


centre Paddy Reid scored the 
decisive try and in John Scal- 
ly's classic history. Giants of 
Irish Rugby, Paddy recalls, 
“Paris for us at that time was 
like going to the edge of the 
world. We were green as 
grass. After the win we were 
invited to the Irish Embassy. 
Champagne was the order of 
the day. We were knocking it 
back as if It was stout." 

Ireland's impending wipe- 
out in Paris on Saturday, say 
the new order of rugby's po- 
faced jeremiahs as they lift 
their mineral water toasts to 
the fact, tolls the death-knell 
for modem rugby. Well take 
your pick: a) who cares? b) 
what's new? ci want to bet? 


Countdown to Melbourne 



Prancing horse 
riding for a fall 


Alan Henry reports 
that Ferrari will have 

nowhere to hide if 
their new car does 
not give Michael 
Schumacher, right, 
the world drivers’ 
title this season 


F ERRARI’s assertion 
that nothing than 
winning the world 
championship will do 
this season could hang like an 
albatross round the neck of 
their sporting director Jean 
Todt when the grand prix 
action begins in Melbourne 
this weekend. 

Todt has set his sights high 
since the Ferrari F 300 was on- 
veiled before Christmas but 
his words are an acknowledg- 
ment that his future with the 
team will be on the line if 
Michael Schumacher is not 
given, the equipment to get 
the job done. 

Ferrari came closer to win- 
ning the world title last year 
than even their president 
Luca di Montezeraolo ex- 
pected, even if the collision 
between Schumacher and 
Jacques Villeneuve in the 
final race ended the season on 
an unsatisfactory note. Yet 
there are many within the 
Formula One community who 
believe the famous Italian 
team missed a crucial oppor- 



tunity and that Ferrari’s pros- 
pects of a world title in the 
foreseeable future ended in 
the gravel trap at Jerez along 
with Schumacher’s car. 

"We've seen very little of 
Ferrari [testing] at similar 
tracks to other people," said 
Williams's technical director 
Patrick Head. “Ifs probably a 
good decision, because there's 
always a lot of pressure on 
Ferrari but this year they 
seem deliberately to have put 
pressure an themselves by 
saying there are no excuses. 

"I suspect they may be 
scrabbling for an excuse when 
they get to Melbourne but I 
don’t know how they will go 
over a frill season. I'm not cer- 
tain they are quite as confi- 
dent as they were when they 
announced their new car." 

Ferrari have done most of 
their development work 
either at the twisting little 
FVorano test track adjacent to 
their headquarters at Maran- 
eUo or at the Ferrariowried 
MugeDo circuit near Flor- 
ence. Few other teams use 


Musello so there has been no 
accurate measure of the new 
car's progress. 

The chief designer Rory 
Byrne and technical director 
Ross Brawn have impressive 
technical credentials, having 
crafted the Benettons with 
which Schumacher won the 
championship in 1994 and 
1995, and their F300 is lighter, 
lower and more aerodynami- 
cally efficient than its prede- 
cessor, which was designed 
by John Barnard before he 
left last April and became 
technical director at Arrows. 

Byrne and Brawn had diffi- 
culty last season fitting their 
design philosophy round a 
car conceived by another en- 
gineer, but it gave them a 
ready-made excuse if the Fer- 
rari foiled to match Its rivals 
from Williams and McLaren. 
This year they started with a 
clean sheet of paper and have 
no such excuse. 

Schumacher seems coolly 
confident hut the Ferrari team 
radiate none of the thinly sup- 
pressed high-tension excite- 
ment one can detect at 
McLaren, nor the understated 
confidence of Williams. And 
Ferrari remain contracted to 
run on Goodyear tyres at a 
time when the Bridgestones 
used by McLaren. Benetton, 
Arrows. Stewart, Prost and 
Minardi have been demon- 
strating a performance edge. 

"The only reason I could 
see for things not going well 
is if we have big reliability 
problems, are really unlucky, 
or because of the tyre situa- 
tion which is very difficult to 
predict." said Schumacher. 
If you have a situation when 
one tyre make is a second a 
lap foster than the other, 
what can you do?" 


Tobacco team can offer Schumacher a packet 


Goodyear, bad year? . . Michael Schumacher tests his new car and tyres, now grooved, at MwgeUo photograph; camay sunqu 


Rugby Union 


Clubs handed ‘ 1 0 in Europe’ carrot 


Robert Armstrong 


IWICKENHAM has 
given enthusiastic back- 
ing to.a plan to include 
up to 10 Rn giteh clubs in. the 
European Cup. 

In a remarkable U-turn, the 
Rugby Football Union policy- 
maker Fran Cotton, has 
shelved his proposal that 
English district sides should 
■take part and instead called 
upon the Premiership clubs 
to commit themselves to long- 
term involvement in Europe. 

Yesterday the RFU made it 
rtoar that ft wants Bath, who 
beat Brive in the final in Janu- 

ary. to defend the cup next sea- 

taSfrcSKed Lanashirt will son. Cliff Brittle, chairman of 
Slinks aSiecure. the RFC management board, 

feel like a sinecure. ^ D(m]d Kfirr< 

chairman of English First Div- 
ision Rugby, requesting an ur- 
gent meeting to discuss the 
proposals agreed by European 
Rugby Cup Ud at a meeting in 
Dublin. “I hope a speedy out- 
come will result in favour of 
returning the English dobs to 
Europe," he said. 

Brittle also confirmed that 
over the next four years more 
t han 217 mini m win be dis- 
tributed among the premier- 
ship clubs from television and 
sponsorship agreements made 
by the RFU. If 10 English dobs 
participated in the European 
Cup in 1999-2000 "this figure 
would significantly i ncreas e 
Wasim... ‘hungry’ to play } again.".he promised. 




¥ 




Cotton said: T hope this 
proves to the clubs that we 
are working for them even in 
their absence. I hope they will 
sign up to a lengthy commit- 
ment to the European Cup 
and dispel the myth that the 
RFU is anti-club in Europe." 

Cotton’s charm offensive 
wOl raise eyebrows among the 
clubs who withdrew from 
Europe two months ago and 
recently rebuffed his invita- 
tion to Twickenham to discuss 
his blueprint for entering 
teams comprising only Eng- 
landquallfied players in Euro- 
pean competition. But Bath 


welcomed the developments. 
“We have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the other Pre- 
miership ClllbS on this mat - 
ter.” said Tom Sheppard, their 
director, “but this sign of poss- 
ible progress is good." 

It remains to be seen 
whether the clubs will be per- 
suaded to reconsider their de- 
cision to increase Premiership 
One from 12 to 14 clubs next 
season and ignore any compe- 
tition organised by ERC. 

The clubs may be swayed 
by the support the two French 
representatives on the ERC 
board have given to the plan 


Gatland selects New Zealander 
to face an unchanged France 


W ARREN GATLAND, 
Ireland’s new coach, 
has tamed to a fellow New 
Zealander to fill a vacant 
berth in his bade row for 
Saturday’s daunting Five 
Nations trip to Paris, writes 
Ian Malm. 

Andy Ward, a 27-year-old 
from Wftangarei, is the one 
new cap for the game 
against France. The open- 
side flanker becomes the 
first player from the Ulster- 
based Third Division club 
Ballynahinch to play for 
Ireland. 

Ward, who came to Ire- 
land four years ago, is a 


full-time rugby develop- 
ment officer with the Irish 
Rugby Football Union. He 
is pihked ahead of London 
Irish’s Kieron Dawson. 

Gatland said: “Andy will 
bring some stability and 
Strength to the back row. 
But Kieron is a quality 
player, and this does not 
mean that his international 
career is over, by any 
means.” 

France retain the team 
that beat Scotland 51-16. 
Christophe Lamalson, 
replaced during that game, 
has recovered from a head 
injury. 


to expand the competition. 
Bill Beaumont, an ERC direc- 
tor, suggested the French 
clubs' endorsement of the 
plan should be rubber- 
stamped by the English dubs. 

Some clubs win inevitably 
regard the RFU approach as a 
thinly veiled attempt to main- 
tain control of the club-fixtures 
programme and maximise its 
TV revenue from European 
competition. Last week Brittle 
claimed the clubs' decision to 
expand the Premiership was 
invalid without RFU approval; 
this weds, he appears to have 
set aside the big stick and in- 
stead offered the carrot of 
European income for 10 dubs 
as opposed to the four who 
played in Europe this season. 

Meanwhile, Australia has 
proposed that the Interna- 
tional Board should intervene 
If there is no prompt resolu- 
tion of the dispute between the 
RFU and some Premiership 
duhs over the release of play- 
ers for England's summer tour 
to the southern hemisphere. 

Matt Carroll, the Austra- 
lian RFU general manager, 
said: "The RFU has to stand 
up to this. The club [North- 
ampton] are ignoring the fact 
that they are a member of the 
RFU. If they don’t make the 
best players available they 
would be in breach of RFU 
rules." England's club-versus- 
country conflict was "the 
ugly face of private owner- 
ship of rugby union dubs”. 


M ICHAEL Schumacher 
may be invited to drive 
for the new British Ameri- 
can Tobacco team if Ferrari 
prove uncompetitive this 
season, the BAT managing 
director Craig Pollock said 
yesterday. 

Pollock, who ceased being 
Jacques Villeneuve’s man- 
ager when he helped buy 
oat Tyrrell to form the new 
team, which will start rac- 


Sport in brief 


Snooker 

Stephen Hendry's manager, 
Ian Doyle, has accused the 
chairman of the World Profes- 
sional Billiards and Snooker 
Association Rex Williams of 
breaking an agreement at yes- 
terday's egm in Bristol, which 
voted to extend voting rights 
in the game's governing body 
from the top 40 to the top 64 
players, writes Clive Eoerton. 

Last Friday a truce between 
the camps provided for Hendry 
and four other players not to 
pursue their egm resolution to 
remove Williams and two 
boardroom colleagues, Jim 
Meadowc roft a nd Bob Close, 
while the WPBSA board would 
withdraw its motion to extend 
voting rights which would 
weaken the power base of 
Doyle, who manages 13 leading 
players as well as Hendry - 

Because of the alleged 
agreement Doyle's camp was 
not represented at the egm. 
WftUams claims he was un- 
able to secure the agreement 

of all board members to the 
truce terms and so the resolu- 
tion went ahead. “We did not 
submit proxies because we 
were assured there would be 
no vote,” said Doyle. “Wil- 
liams gave a clear undertak- 
ing on behalf of his board," 

Rowing 

Cambridge have chosen the 
28-year-old Alistair Potts to 
steer the Boat Race on March 
26, relegating the Olympic 
women's cox Suzie EHifl to the 
reserve boat Goldie for the 
second year running, writes 
Christopher Dodd Potts coxed 


ing next season, is sttil keen 
to recruit Villeneuve but be- 
lieves the world champion 
may stay with Williams. 

“I think his aim Is to beat 
Fangio's record [of five 
championships}," said Pol- 
lock. “To say that we could 
win the world champion- 
ship in the first season 
might be pretentions.” 

The tobacco company 
will provide about £200 


the record-breaking Goldie 
crew in 1996. 

Rugby League 

Terry Matterson and Peter 
Gill will be available for the 
London Broncos' first Chal- 
lenge Cup quarter-final 
against Hull KR at The Stoop 
on March 15 after the game's 
operational board took the un- 
usual step of warning them 
about their future conduct, 
but not suspending them, 
following incidents in the 
stormy fifth-round tie against 
Halifax last weekend. 


million over five years. 
“We are a well-fnnded 
team,” said Pollock. “If we 
can go for Jacques we can 
go for Schumacher." 

Schumacher, who com- 
mands about £20 million a 
year. Is tied to Ferrari to the 
end of the 1999 season bat is 
understood to have a clause 
in his c*m tract which would 
allow him to go early if the 
car was uncompetitive. 


Halifax are still awaiting an 
explanation for five more de- 
cisions by the referee Steve 
Presley which they felt cost 
them the match. 

Chess 

Alexei Shirov dropped back to 
joint leader at the Linares 
super-grandmaster tourna- 
ment after a surprise defeat by 
the taflender Vassily Ivan- 
chuk, writes Leonard Barden. 
Garry Kasparov, who drew on 
Tuesday, has now dropped to 
fourth place but has a game in 
hand. 


Ski Hotline 

The latest snow and 
weather reports from ^ 

200+ resorts in Europe and 
North America. 


By phone v call: 

0891 002 006 

By fax. call: 

(from the handset of your fax machine) 

0897 500 636 

For a full list of 200+ resorts & codes, 
call: 

0990 393 305 

Galls TO 0891 cost 50 p ferim at wines. Calls to 0897 S Nos. cost Cl pen 
un. Galls to 0990 Nos. «*£ awwo at BT Nwwnw. mtss. 

A Pocouerr or NEWSTEL 38 Washwotot Stwar, G3 BAZ. 

Helk**: 0990 133 345. 
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Woosnam too short at forty, page 1 3 
Jitters for prancing horse, page 15 


Champions League 


Quarter-final, first leg: Monaco 0 Manchester United 0 


Sturdy United keep 


home fires burning 


David Lacey on a satisfactory 
evening’s work in Monte Carlo 


A DREADNOUGHT injury. The knee injury a swerving shot that Schmei- 
from Manchester which had kept David Treze- chel turned wide. From the 
last night upstaged guet out of the Monaco attack corner Irwin cleared Sylvain 
the luxury yachts lessened the threat to United Legwinski’s header from the 
and floating gin through the middle but from Car post, and the prosaic pat- 
palaces which take up most of the outset the speed of Victor tern of the game was 
the moorings around these Ikpeba and Thierry Henry resumed, 
parts. Wearing their round- threatened to turn their de- For United, nevertheless, 
head look, indulging in few fence on the flanks, everything was going to plan. 


tion, the game began to pall as 
a spectacle. It briefly sprang 
to life after 25 minutes when 
Philippe Leonard met a 
square pass from Collins with 
a swerving shot that Schmei- 
chel turned wide. From the 
corner Irwin cleared Sylvain 
Legwinski's header from the 
Car post, and the prosaic pat- 


attacking luxuries but giving 
little away in defence, Man- marking sweeper system tue and there was always the 
Chester United easily frus- which used Franck Dumas as possibility, once Monaco 
trated Monaco's attempts to libero while Muhamed Konjic started to pause for breath, of 
g»in a commanding lead in and Martin Djetou shackled snatching a goal on the break 
the opening leg of their Cham- themselves to Andy Cole and even without the injured 
pions League quarter-final Teddy Sheringham respec- Ryan Giggs. 

For United last night was lively. In this sort of match Towards half-time Monaco 


For United, nevertheless, 
everything was going to plan. 


Monaco employed a tight- Patience was their prime vir- 


tue and there was always the 


pions League quarter-final 
For United last night was 
not an occasion for gambling: 


Towards half-time Monaco 


the sudden break from mid- managed to raise the tempo of 


not even here, where the ca- field can be of considerable their game sufficiently to put 


sino rules. To bring the first value and the first glimpse of some sort of pressure on Unit- 


half of the exercise to a suc- 
cessful conclusion United 
needed to watch, wait and 
avoid taking risks. 


an opening at either aid came ed's defence, and at last they 


when Willy Sagnol burst posed a danger in the air. 
through the heart of United's Leonard's cross from the left 


cover and neatly side-stepped found Legwlnski rising above 


policy of containment Berg before dragging his shot Johnsen and Berg but fortu- 


and carefully-timed counter- 
attacks had served them wen 
at Chelsea at the weekend. 
Thus it was no surprise to 
find Alex Ferguson keeping 
faith with the pattern and 
personnel which had pro- 
duced a narrow though com- 
fortable victory at Stamford 
Bridge. 

Phil Neville, Paul Scholes 
and Nicky Butt again 
mounted guard in midfield, 
while behind them Henning 
Berg continued the Norwe- 
gian centre-back partnership 
with Ronny Johnsen necessi- 
tated by Gary Pal lister's back 


wide. 

With Manchester United 


nately for the English cham- 
pions the ball skimmed his 


content to preserve the status head and sailed away to 
quo, attacking only In dribs safety. 


and drabs, and Monaco find- 
ing it so hard to achieve a 


There was an even more 
anxious moment for Man- 


movement of serious penetra- 1 Chester United three minutes 


Paul Haywarcfc 
view, page 14 


before the interval when 
Johnsen's mlsheaded attempt 
at a clearance allowed the ball 
to fell to Henry in front of 
goal. A less awkward bounce 
and Monaco might have the 
lead but Henry could only 
achieve a flicked shot with 
the outside of a foot that 
Schmeichel saved 

comfortably. 

In the second half Monaco 
redoubled their efforts to get 
round the back of United on 
the wings, which was where 
their only realistic hope of 
breaking the opposition down 
lay. But even when they did 
create space near the byline 
their centres were still 
erratic. 

The 63rd minute brought 
the novelty of a save by Fa- 
tten Barthez as United came 
close to scoring for the first 
time in the game. As Gary 
Neville's long throw-in Grom 
the right dropped into the 
penalty area the defenders 
were drawn towards Sher- 
ingham. He did not get a 
touch but his presence meant 
that Butt was unmarked and 
his header, after the ball bad 
bounced steeply, was tipped 
over the bar by Barthez. 

The moment did nothing to 
dispel the noisy optimism of 
Manchester United’s support- 
ers, whose presence at one 
end of the ground saved the 
evening from becoming a 
wake. 

Mnnaaa (1-4-3-Z): Borthoz; Dumas: Sag- 
nol. Kon|IC. Djetou. Leonard; Legwlnski, 
BomirMu. Collins: Ikpeba. Henry. 

— nulissm IMted (*4-2): SchmekdMtf: 
Q Neville. Johnson. Berg, mm: Beckham, 
P Neville. Scholes. Butt; Cola. Shertogham. 
n sfc w m Diaz Vega (Spain). 


Guardian Crossword No 21,214 


Set by Araucaria 



Across 

1 Get together with operator 
at harvest for churches (7,6) 

10 Indigent or Indigene — 
otherwise I'm off (7) 

11 See 25 

12 Periodical In 25? (5) 

13 The heart’s in the city’s last 
building (9) 

14 23 access's business in 
concession (5) 

16 Put up with business and 
didn't give way (5,4) 

18 Slight amount of succulent 
shoots? Go without (9) 


19 Painter to puncture 
balloon? (5) 

20 3's head was recalled by . . . 
(9) 

23 ... author's direction: 
anything wiU require time 
(5) 

24 Like a pipe in the bath? Turn 
to the housekeeper (7) 

25,11 23 across ’s to say ‘No’ 
where we crossed the coast 
topless (7,3,4) 

28 Adamant is an artefact, one 
of a slow mover (2, 4,2,5) 


Down 


2 Soon roped off, they will 
admit (4,5) 

3 New partner’s second move 

( 5 ) 

4 Drink for an emperor (5) 

5 Paving things put out 
Increasingly by 23 across at 
the interval (9) 

6 How a Journalist on the 
Communist Worker was 
caught (3-6) 

7 Nice Old Bill (5) 

8 Revolutionary end is 
reaction — I don't think (13) 

9 What’s missing in the 
Museum Is the head of 23 
across (5,8) 

15 Where Pompey lost his 
head — rash move — aid 
other things (9) 

1 6 Broken reed thafs well and 
truly broken (9) 

17 One lung damaged through 
stud wit of the craw (9) 

21 Feelings confused with 12 
in 23 across "s sequel to 25 
11(5) 

22 Operate disk program, not 
live (5) 

23 The ancient cult of basket- 


QQHEDnQ □DHSODO 

□ QDQHHnia 
0QQEJE3 □□□□□□non 
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□ u □ □ □ 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,213 


“ Stuck? Than cal our solutions Bne 
on 0881 338 238. Calls cost SOp 
por minim at all ttmss. Service sup- 
port by ATS 


Cotch the early bird. 
Swissair. Bo in Zurich 
by 9 ojdi., board a 
connecting flight be- 
fore 10, and 


Beat 


Solution tomorrow 


ewon nonjrcpi from 
London to European 
destinations. Wc males 
it our b«jsh»«ss >0 0* sift 
you tn yourr. 


SUPPORT 

RECYCLING 

I n tcy ci sdp m nTi a ds 
uB4i.4tboitneraw 
material tor UK 
newspapers In me 
fast taH 011937 


swisscrir + 


Thursday March 5 H»8 
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Close encounter . . . Philip Neville and Monaco's Martin Djetou battle for possession last night photograph: eric gaillard 


Deportivo attempt to lure striker as Uefa launch Atletico missile-throwing inquiry 

Spaniards target £1 0 million Cole 


Martin Thorpe 


A ndy cole is a no 
million target for De- 
portivo La Coruna, ac- 
cording to Spanish reports. 

The country's top-selling 
paper Marca says that the 
wealthy Galician club has 
appointed a special negotia- 
tor. Fernando TorcaL who 
will fly to Manchester to 
try and persuade Manches- 
ter United and the England 
striker that a deal would be 
In their best interests. 

And United could be 
tempted. Not only would a 
fee of £10 million represent 
a £3 million profit on what 
they paid Newcastle for the 
fitful Cole just over two 
years ago but the cash 


would help finance a move 
for the world-class striker 
whom Alex Ferguson has 
long been seeking. He 
recently came close to sign- 
ing the Chilean Marcelo 
Salas. 

Meanwhile, Deportlvo's 
Spanish League rivals Atle- 
tico Madrid face a heavy 
fine after Aston- Villa’s 
goalkeeper Mark Bosnich 
was pelted by missiles from 
the crowd daring Tuesday 
night's Uefa Cup tie. 

Bosnich was hit by bat- 
teries and cigarette lighters 
daring the warm-up for the 
quarter-final first leg and 
the barrage continued in 
the first half. The referee 
waved away Bosnich 's pro- 
tests and then booked him 
for time-wasting. 


Uefa. European football’s 
governing body, confirmed 
that an investigation would 
be launched if the matter 
was raised in the referee’s 
report or that of its own 
match observer. 

The Australian interna- 
tional shrugged off the mis- 
sile throwing and was more 
annoyed about the fact he 
was shown the yellow card 
for time-wasting in a game 
Villa lost 1-0. 

‘*1 got hit by a couple of 
batteries in the warm-op. 
which wasn’t a problem, 
but during the game I 
wanted to make the referee 
that . 1 was getting 
.. Wlt h cigarette 
ilS^ters. said Bosnich. 

kJ® ]* a PPened to me 
before and it wasn’t that 


bad, and it isn't something; 
that I really want to harp, 
on about. But when the ref-' 
eree showed me a yellow 
card for supposedly time-, 
wasting I thought it was a 
bit harsh. To book me vir- . 
tually gave the crowd en- 
couragement to throw 
more things." 

South Africa's caretaker 
coach Jomo Sono ended 
speculation over his 
remaining in the job for the 
world Cup finals by offi- 
cially stepping down 
yesterday. 

His departure leaves the 
way clear for the French- 
man Philippe Troussier to 
take the squad to his home 
country this summer- 
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